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THE GRAVEL RANGES OF THE GOLD BELT. 


HE “Dead Rivers of California” 

have been the theme of many 
writers in describing our placer mines. 
The existence of extensive deposits of 
auriferous gravel, occupying what seem 
to be the channels of ancient rivers, lo- 
cated high up on the mountain tops, has 
long been known, and has given rise to 
much speculation as to their origin. The 
nature and extent of these peculiar de- 
posits, and the results from their devel- 
opment, form a subject of deep interest 
to all, constituting as they do the prin- 
cipal placers of the famous gold belt of 
the Sierra Nevada, which has yielded 
more treasure since its discovery than 
any other gold-producing region upon 
the globe. 

The pioneer gold-hunters of Califor- 
nia worked in the bars and channels of 
the present streams for several years 
before they became aware of the exist- 
ence of other and richer channels buried 
in the mountains. The inquisitive spirit 
and restless energy of Americans in a 


new and attractive field of operations, 
however, soon prompted inquiry and a 
search for the sources of supply from 
which the living streams received theig 
gold. Prospectors soon discovered that 
by following up the richest ravines to 
their heads they generally found large 
bodies of smooth, rounded, water- worn 
quartz gravel, rich in gold, composing 
the main portion of the tops of the 
mountain -ridges separating the princi- 
pal streams that had afforded rich dig- 
gings. They found the bed- rock near 
the heads of these ravines pitching into 
the hill under the gravel, toward the 
centre, from opposite sides of the ridge. 
Farther exploration proved the gravel 
deposit to extend not only through the 
ridge to the opposite side, but up and 
down its entire length; and that the 
bed-rock was worn smooth by the ac- 
tion of running water, and was consid- 
erably lower in the centre than at the 
sides of the ridge; showing in fact a 
channel running lengthwise of the ridge, 
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and having high rims of rock upon each 
side. Evidence of the action of run- 
ning water was plenty, not only in the 
smooth bed-rock and washed gravel, 
but in the presence of drift-wood, fossils, 
sedimentary deposits of sand and clay, 
and in the heaviest bowlders and most 
of the gold lying at the bottom. This, 
and other evidence which has been de- 
veloped in working these deposits, very 
naturally led to the conclusion among 
the miners, that these gravel deposits 
occupy the channels of dead rivers that 
had existed in a former age, when the 
site of the present mountains was occu- 
pied by a series of valleys lying between 
mountain ridges rich in veins of the 
precious metal. 

Whether this theory was correct or 
not, the prospector made it the basis of 
his operations. Making himself familiar 
with the surface indications, he followed 
the course of the old channels as shown 
at those points previously opened, across 
the present rivers to the opposite mount- 
ain ridges or “divides,” where he was 
almost sure to find the continuation of 
the deposit at a level corresponding with 
that from which he had started. The 
Great Blue Gravel Range, extending 
from Plumas County southward through 
Sierra and Nevada counties into Placer 
County, a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles, was probably the first old river 
channel thus traced out. Its course 
was from north to south, crossing the 
principal branches of the Feather and 
Yuba rivers nearly at right angles and 
many hundred feet above their present 
waters, and having a fall of about thirty 
feet per mile. It was first discovered at 
the locality known as Forest City, in 
Sierra County, by miners working in 
Oregon Creek. The bed of this creek 
for some distance up, to a certain point, 
was very rich. Near its head the stream 
of gold they had been following up sud- 
denly gave out, and the bed - rock pitch- 
ed or dipped into the hill under a body 
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of blue gravel of marvelous richness. 
Here, then, was found the source whence 
came the gold found in the creek below 
that point. Following the bed-rock in 
the direction of its inclination, and lat- 
erally on either side, a channel filled 
with a rich and extensive deposit of blue 
gravel, crossing the creek at right an- 
gles, was developed, and was subse- 
quently traced and located for many 
miles each way in the manner above 
mentioned. 

This ancient gravel deposit has been 
worked at many different points since 
its discovery about twenty years ago, 
and the developments thus far have con- 
firmed the popular theory that it was 
formed by a large and powerful stream, 
running between high banks which have 
since been nearly washed away. The 
gravel, which is in some places two or 
three hundred feet in depth, is overlaid 
by a deposit of rock of volcanic origin, 
which sometimes rises to the height of 
five hundred feet or more above the 
channel. In many places, this channel 
is a mile in width, and has been worked 
through tunnels from opposite sides 
meeting each other midway under the 
summit of the ridge. It must have been 
a channel of immense proportions to 
hold such a depth of deposit between 
its banks, and to have carried in its cur- 
rent quartz bowlders of such enormous 
size as have been found resting upon its 
floor—being of a hundred tons weight 
sometimes. And the lava-flow which 
buried it so deep must likewise have 
been an outpouring of gigantic dimen- 
sions, compared with anything of the 
kind recorded in history. It must have 
filled not only the river channel whose 
course it followed, but the valley through 
which it ran, although it is now found 
only where it rests upon the gravel-beds 
inclosed by the ancient river banks. 
Being of a firmer texture than the rock 
formation of the country, its central or 
thitker portion has withstood the action 
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of the elements, and now forms the 
rocky summit of the Great Blue Range, 
whose treasures it has jealously guarded 
for centuries against the forces which 
have worn down and carried away the 
neighboring mountain ridges. 

But the gravel range described, though 
perhaps the largest, is but one of the 
many old channels filled with auriferous 
gravel that have been discovered and 
worked in California. There are sev- 
eral extensive ranges, nearly parallel 
with the Blue Range, and lower down 
the mountains, that have yielded their 
millions of the precious metal, but dif- 
fering from it in not having a rocky cov- 
ering, and in having few large quartz 
bowlders in their channels. Similar 
gravel ranges are found also along the 
whole western slope of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, from Siskiyou to San Diego; but 
they differ somewhat in the apparent 
course of their channels, as well as in the 
character and richness of their gravel. 


In many localities, the channels of dif- 
ferent ranges in the same vicinity inter- 
lace each other, as if a large and slug- 
gish stream had been cut up into sloughs 


and lagoons. Yet even then the gravel 
deposits are several hundred feet in 
depth, and sometimes covered with a 
lava-like deposit or cement, showing by 
the great depth of gravel that the streams 
must have run in those channels for 
ages. 

However irregular may have been the 
courses of the ancient streams, they in- 
variably left a channel cut in the bed- 
rock and filled with quartz gravel, the 
heaviest and richest portion of which is 
found immediately upon the well-worn 
bed-rock, as in the beds of the present 
rivers. In many cases there are found 
several channels of different depths, and 
often separated by high ridges of the 
bed-rock, yet all under the same body of 
gravel. These channels meander and 
crook about like the rivers of the pres- 
ent day, and in like manner expand and 
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contract in width, and vary in richness 
at different points. And there is one 
remarkable feature common to all these 
heavy gravel deposits —they are com- 
posed almost wholly of quartz pebbles 
and bowlders, indicating that quartz 
ledges were far more numerous and ex- 
tensive in the period when they were 
formed than at present. 

Immense bowlders of quartz rock, 
worn smooth and weighing many tons, 
are encountered in the deeper channels 
in great numbers; especially in that of 
the Great Blue Range, and others high 
up in the mountains. No such bowlders 
have been found in the channels of the 
present streams; and very few quartz 
lodes now known in that region could 
yield masses of rock large enough to 
make bowlders of such dimensions. We 
must conclude, therefore, that in its ear- 
liest age the country-rock was composed 
principally of quartz, or that the lodes 
now exposed on the surface were then 
much larger or wider than they are now. 
If the theory that mineral veins are 
forced up from the bowels of the earth 
through the fissures created by earth- 
quakes or volcanic action, be correct, 
then we may assume that the overflow 
at the time of their upheaval spread out 
over the surface of the country and left a 
deep depositof quartz, the @édris of which 
filled the river channels of that period 
exclusively with gravel of that material. 
Yet those channels were cut in the slate 
or other country-rock of the present 
era—a fact which goes to strengthen the 
theory of an overflow. Quartz rock be- 
ing very friable, and yielding rapidly to 
the action of the elements, would be 
rapidly broken up and washed into the 
rivers, during a period of great humid- 
ity, such as that must have been which 
sustained so many large and powerful 
streams. Large sedimentary deposits 
of tough clay, overlying a stratum of 
gravel, occur frequently in these chan- 
nels, and it often happens that layers of 
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clay and gravel alternate in forming the 
deposits which filled them. Their posi- 
tion and characteristics leave no room 
for doubt that they are of fluvial origin. 
Other evidence that these gravel ranges 
were formed by running streams might 
be furnished if necessary. Some of the 
more shallow deposits having poorly de- 
fined channels, may have been formed 
by lakes, but most of them have well- 
defined longitudinal channels, which 
could be formed only by the persistent 
action of running water. 

The theory advanced by some persons 
that these extensive deposits of washed 
gravel were formed while the country 
was submerged beneath the ocean, is 
clearly untenable, for the reason that 
they run in ranges nearly parallel and in 
the same general course, but with many 
trivial deviations inconsistent with the 
course of sea-currents. Again, the mul- 
tiplication of these ranges, running par- 
allel, and in some instances approaching 
each other so closely as to form connec- 
tions by branches running in a course 
at a sharp angle with the main ranges, 
and again diverging to a distance of 
several miles, requires us to suppose a 
corresponding multiplication of currents 
and counter-currents in the sea, which 
is quite improbable, to say the least. 
We might ask, also, how came immense 
trees buried deep in the gravel—or how 
should one deposit of gravel be overlaid 
with lava following the course of the old 
channel buried under it, while others 
have no such covering—if these old 
channels and deposits were formed by 
the currents of the ocean? 

The system of gravel ranges is prob- 
ably best exemplified in Sierra County, 
about half-a-dozen gravel ranges cross- 
ing that single county from north to 
south, and separated from each other by 
prominent streams. For instance, the 
Great Blue Range running from the 
north side of the county at the head of 
Slate Creek, sweeping around the head 
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of Cafion Creek, and on south - westerly 
between the latter and the North Fork 
of the North Yuba above Downieville ; 
thence following the ridge southerly be- 
tween said North Fork and Goodyear’s 
Creek, crossing the main North Yuba 
below Downieville; thence on through 
Forest City, Chip’s Flat, Minnesota, and 
across the other Yubas. The first dis- 
tinct range east of this is known as 
Craycroft’s. Some miles farther, and 
beyond the Sierra Buttes, is the Gold 
Lake Range, which crosses the Sierra 
Valley road at Howard’s Ranch. The 
first range west of the Great Blue is the 
Eureka; and then comes the Brandy 
City, Camptonville, Scales’, and others, 
which, though not side by side, are 
probably two or more different ranges. 
Each range has peculiarities of its own, 
the Great Blue being the only one cap- 
ped with lava. All the evidence we can 
gather tends to the conclusion that a 
system of rivers must have existed in 
California, at the period when these de- 
posits were formed, which in the north- 
ern half of the State, at least, ran from 
north to south through a comparatively 
level country, as shown by the great 
and uniform depth of the gravel deposits, 
and the frequent interlacing of the chan- 
nels, as if formed by sloughs or bayous. 

As the overlying lava deposit is more 
basaltic in character in the northern 
than in the southern portion of the gold 
belt, the volcanoes from whence it came 
must have been located in the extreme 
northern part of the State, or in Ore- 
gon. An immense lava-flow is known to 
have crossed the Columbia River, form- 
ing the far-famed basaltic cafion near 
the Dalles. Recently, the lava- beds of 
the Modocs, on the boundary line be- 
tween California and Oregon, have be- 
come famous. It is not improbable that 
a great lava-stream, originating some 
distance north of the Columbia River, 
flowed southward by way of the basaltic 
cafion and the lava-beds into California, 
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where it terminated by filling up the 
river channels and valleys. The series 
of high mountain peaks near the line of 
its course from Mount Baker, or per- 
haps Mount St. Elias in Alaska, south- 
ward, including mounts Raniér, Adams, 
Hood, Jefferson, Pitt, Shasta, and Las- 
sen’s Peak, all of which, with others of 
lesser altitude in their vicinity, were 
active volcanoes probably at that time, 
and contributed to swell the tide of that 
mighty river of molten lava. The fate 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the 
more recent exhibitions of volcanic ac- 
tion, when, in 1856, Etna and Mauna 
Loa each sent out streams of lava which 
flowed sixty or seventy miles down the 
mountain sides, destroying every per- 
ishable thing, and filling up the valleys 
for a width of several miles in the line 
of their terrible progress, teach us that 
such a lava stream as we have supposed 
coming from the north, fed by a score 
of Etnas and Mauna Loas along its 


route, was quite possible in a period of 
extraordinary volcanic activity. 

In the southern half of the State there 
is less regularity in the system of gravel 


ranges. Their course is not so well 
defined, and is in many instances nearly 
parallel with that of the present streams, 
while farther north they uniformly cross 
them nearly at right angles. One prom- 
inent range among them, known as Ta- 
ble Mountain Range, is thirty or forty 
miles long, and is capped with lava from 
some extinct volcano located near the 
summit of the central portion of the 
Sierra Nevada. This range, where 
opened, has proved very rich in gold, 
but is not as favorably situated for easy 
development as the Great Blue Range. 
The southern ranges are not as numer- 
ous or as extensively worked as the 
northern; those south of the Tuolumne 
River having been almost wholly neg- 
lected. Yet large tracts are known to 
exist in the southern and also in the 
extreme northern counties of the State, 
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that prospect well, and they will doubt- 
less at some future time be developed. 
Holcombe Valley and Lytle Creek in 
San Bernardino County, and San Ga- 
briel in Los Angeles County, are the 
most southerly points at which any of 
the gravel ranges have been worked. 
At the latter point, extensive hydraulic 
operations have quite recently been 
commenced with flattering prospects by 
Messrs. Buel & Bateman, well known 
for their energy as prospectors. Their 
claims are the oldest placers in Califor- 
nia, having been worked by Mexicans 
for some years prior to Marshall’s dis- 
covery at Sutter’s Mill. There was a 
marked difference noticed in the rich- 
ness of the streams of the southern 
compared with the northern half of the 
gold belt—the latter yielding much the 
largest quantity of gold. This should 
be attributed rather to the greater num- 
ber of gravel ranges, and to their being 
more frequently cut through and wash- 
ed away by the present streams, than to 
their greater richness. Some localities 
upon the southern ranges and present 
streams were quite as rich as upon any 
of the northern ones. Another advan- 
tage possessed by the latter is in having 
a greater supply of water for hydraulic 
operations. 

One of the most striking peculiarities 
of the climate of California is, that the 
storms of the rainy season come from 
the north-west and discharge the greater 
portion of their waters upon the north- 
ern portion of the State, yielding but a 
comparatively small proportion to the 
southern part. Notwithstanding our 
winter winds come from the south - east, 
the rain-storms approach us from the 
north-west, as shown by the fact that 
they commence usually (so far as the 
telegraph informs us) at Portland, in 
Oregon, a couple of days before they 
reach San Francisco. A day later, if 
their force is not previously spent, they 
reach Los Angeles. Oregon has a much 
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more humid climate than California, and 
this humidity diminishes gradually in 
coming southward. Many of the storms 
originating in Oregon spend their force 
before reaching even the latitude of San 
Francisco. For this peculiarity of our 
climate we are indebted to the Kuro 
Siwo, or Japanese Gulf Stream, which 
reaches our north-western coast after its 
long journey across the northern Pacific 
Ocean. The heavy vapors arising from 
it are condensed into rain on reaching 
our coast and meeting with the cool 
breezes from the mountains of the in- 
terior, when it descends upon the land 
in diminished quantities as the clouds 
advance southward. Thus the mining 
and agricultural interests of southern 
California are deprived of an adequate 
supply of the element so necessary to 
their successful development, and as a 
consequence they have not made that 
progress which is seen in the northern 
portion. To the same cause undoubt- 
edly may be attributed the marked dis- 
parity which we have noticed in the 
number and size of the ancient streams 
or gravel ranges of the two sections. 
The great gravel ranges we have de- 
scribed were undoubtedly the original 
placers of the Gold Belt — the fountains 
which fed the streams of the present 
day. Wherever one of these old chan- 
nels was cut away by living streams, its 
golden sands were washed down by the 
current, and deposited in the beds and 
bars of the rivers where it first met the 
eye of man in his search for the glitter- 
ing treasure. At these crossings the 
rivers were found to be richer than else- 
where. Sections of the gravel ranges 
several miles in length were sometimes 
thus carried away, and the gold they 
contained distributed in the flats, bars, 
and beds of rivers and ravines for a 
considerable distance below. Hence 
the early gold-seckers found that river 
diggings were “spotted” and uncertain, 
being rich in some places and poor in 
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others, without apparent cause for the 
difference. Yet this feature of river 
mining is now well understood. The 
rivers are natural sluices, and are rich- 
est in gold in the upper riffles, or those 
nearest the feeding point. Yet only a 
small portion of the gold of the ancient 
channel which has disappeared is found 
in the beds and bars of the present 
streams. They have been ages in cut- 
ting their way down to their present 
level, and during that time have chang- 
ed their channels from side to side, leav- 
ing the gold in some portions of their 
beds covered up by slides, or otherwise 
buried out of sight, never to be resur- 
rected by the hand of man. Thus has 
this sluicing process been carried on for 
ages. Each little ravine coming down 
the side of the mountain brings with it a 
portion of the old auriferous deposit at 
its head, or which may have crossed its 
course, and carries it forward, deposit- 
ing in its channel a portion of its gold 
wherever a riffle is formed by Nature to 
catch it; while the rest is carried along 
with the lighter material, such as gravel 
and earth, to the river, whicli receives it 
into its current, where it mingles with 
the contributions from a thousand other 
similar sources. These voluntary trib- 
utes from every side are washed along 
by the current of the river, which de- 
posits the heavier portions in its bars 
and beds, and carries forward the light- 
er portion to the ocean, where its mis- 
sion ends by depositing in those tran- 
quil depths countless myriads of infini- 
tesimal particles of gold, too light to 
rest where there is motion, yet too 
heavy to float about forever in a lighter 
element. But not long will they remain 
undisturbed upon the ocean - bed, for 
man’s insatiable cupidity, not satisfied 
with the treasure so profusely scattered 
over the land by bountiful Nature, is 
already at work getting up cunning de- 
vices with which to rob her submerged 
vaults of their long- hoarded treasure. 
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The annual gold product from the pla- 
cers of California has fallen off greatly 
since the opening of the old river chan- 
nels, yet there are millions of acres of 
these rich gravel deposits in this State 
lying idle for want of capital to develop 
them. The more accessible and easily 
worked portions of the gravel - banks in 
the central portion of the gold belt were 
worked during the first five or six years 
after their discovery, but the severe la- 
bor, heavy expense, scarcity of water, 
and the delay incident to the running of 
long tunnels for drainage, had become 
so tedious, that upon the breaking out of 
the Washoe excitement in 1859-60, large 
numbers of the discouraged miners left 
their gravel claims and rushed eagerly 
to the new El Dorado, where it was be- 
lieved a fortune might be realized more 
quickly at silver mining. Some of them 
had penetrated to the deep channel in 
the ridge, and obtained rich rewards for 
their labor and perseverance, but the 


majority either had not then reached the 
point aimed at, or had encountered ob- 
stacles which barred their farther prog- 
ress without the aid of capital, and were 
easily persuaded to try their fortune else- 


where. The processes of tunneling and 
hydraulic washing were then but little 
understood; and the mode of saving gold 
was so imperfect that the larger portion 
was lost. These circumstances taken 
together sufficed to turn the attention of 
miners from the gravel ranges, so that 
for years past many of the best placer 
mines in California have laid idle, and 
the towns built up in the days of their 
prosperity have gone to decay and be- 
come almost depopulated, while the great 
body of the gravel deposits in their vi- 
cinity have been scarcely prospected. 
Not one acre in fifty of the hydraulic 
and drifting claims located on the old 
channels of Placer, Nevada, and El Do- 
rado counties, for instance, has been 
worked out, notwithstanding so many 
millions of dollars have been taken from 
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them. In addition to the claims already 
located and partially worked on the grav- 
el ranges of the central mining counties, 
there are many similar ones in the north- 
ern and southern counties, especially in 
the latter, which have never been touch- 
ed by the miner. The Klamath, Trini- 
ty, Scott, Salmon, and other streams of 
the northern counties, have yielded large 
amounts of gold, proving that the gravel 
ranges of that region must be rich also, 
and yet very little has ever been done 
either in hydraulic mining or tunneling 
into the deep channels of the dead riv- 
ers in that region. 

The time can not be far distant when 
these vast resources will be made avail- 
able by the judicious investment of cap- 
ital in their development. In fact, some 
attention has been given lately by capi- 
talists to this class of investments, and 
claims of known richness in several lo- 
calities have been purchased by English 
capitalists, and are being systematically 
developed by them. Occasionally we 
hear of Californians associating them- 
selves together for the same object; but 
there is far too little attention given to 
this kind of property by our home capi- 
talists. If there was less disposition to- 
ward speculative rather than legitimate 
mining, we should see more money in- 
vested in these neglected placer claims. 
Ordinarily, the business of mining would 
be considered sufficiently speculative or 
hazardous, but in this community it does 
not seem to offer such inducements in 
that direction as to satisfy the desires of 
those who resort to the much more haz- 
ardous risks of stock-gambling. Yet 
most individuals so engaged readily ad- 
mit that the employment of their capital 
in legitimate mining enterprises would 
not only greatly enhance the public in- 
terests, but would enrich the aggregate 
number so engaged more rapidly and 
surely than if they should continue in 
in the stock business. 

The title to old claims now lying idle, 
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which have yielded in former times hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, may be 
acquired at comparatively nominal fig- 
ures from the owners, who have in most 
cases become scattered over the coun- 
try, engaged in other business. Having 
been compelled to leave their claims for 
want of capital to open them properly, 
or been enticed away by the Washoe or 
other mining excitement, few of them 
ever return to their old locations, hav- 
ing “settled down” on a farm, or en- 
gaged in some business elsewhere. In 
early days, mining titles were of a pre- 
carious character, and claims were lo- 
cated of various sizes and shapes, ac- 
cording to the caprices of the miners of 
different localities. Now these claims 
may be consolidated by the purchasers 
into such size and form as they may find 
most advantageous; and a perfect title 
may be acquired thereto, under the re- 
cent laws of Congress, on liberal terms, 
giving to such property a character for 
permanency equal to any other class of 
realestate. Under these circumstances, 
capitalists can safely purchase such prop- 
erty and make all the improvements re- 
quired for carrying on the business sys- 
tematically ; and, when thus secured and 
improved, it constitutes a property which, 
under prudent management, will in most 
cases yield a princely revenue. The ad- 
vantages afforded by this new law have 

already attracted the attention of shrewd 

operators familiar with the situation of 
these old claims and their titles, who are 

engaged in hunting up the scattered own- 

ers, securing their titles by purchase, or 
by “bonding” them—a conditional pur- 

chase—perfecting the titles by obtaining 

United States patents, and re-selling 
them to capitalists at a large profit. 

The advantages of a perfect title, cheap- 

er labor and material, and better meth- 
ods of mining and saving gold, give this 

class of mines a value they never before 

possessed. 
The improvements made during the 
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past ten or twelve years in the mode of 
working such claims by hydraulic pow- 
er, in saving the gold in the sluices, and 
in the use of large quantities of powder 
in blasting the immense banks of gravel 
before washing, together with the cheap- 
er labor and materials now used, all con- 
tribute to enhance the profits of this class 
of mining operations. When hydraulic 
mining was in its infancy, a stream from 
an inch and a half nozzle with seventy- 
five or one hundred feet pressure was 
thought to accomplish wonderful results ; 
whereas we now hear of eight hundred 
inches of water being hurled against a 
bank of gravel through a seven or eight 
inch nozzle, under a pressure of three 
or four hundred feet. The force of such 
a stream is sufficient to tear the cement- 
ed gravel to pieces that formerly had to 
be put under the stamps of a crushing 
mill. It will likewise cut a channel in 
the surface of the bed-rock as a circular 
saw would cut one in a wooden surface, 
and will turn over bowlders of several 
tons weight as easily as we would toss 
a brick aside with the foot. The quan- 
tity of gravel that is washed in a day by 
such a stream of water is enormous, com- 
pared with what was accomplished in 
early days at hydraulic washing. Then 
again, to aid even this rapid mode of 
washing the auriferous gravel, drifts are 
run into the gravel-bank, and cross-cuts 
and chambers excavated and stored with 
hundreds of kegs of powder, after which 
the outer end of the tunnel is again fill- 
ed with earth and tamped as hard and 
tightly as possible, in order to confine 
the force of the powder. This enormous 
charge of powder is then fired instanta- 
neously by an electric battery connected 
by wires with all the kegs, and the re- 
sult is the loosening up of tens of thou- 
sands of tons of gravel at once, which is 
then washed off through the sluices with 
astonishing rapidity. Formerly canvas 
hose was used to convey the water from 
the pen-stock or reservoir above, down 
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to the hydraulic pipe and nozzle in front 
of the claim, while now the strongest 
iron pipe is required. Formerly sluices 
one foot in width and two or three hun- 
dred feet long were used to wash the 
gravel in; now they have to be three or 
four feet wide to carry off the increased 
quantity of gravel, and as long as the 
situation of the ground will allow them 
to be stretched out—a mile or two, if 
possible—besides having under-currents 
constructed at intervals to aid in saving 
the fine gold. Formerly miners’ wages 
were $5 or $6 per day; now they are re- 
duced nearly one-half. Lumber, tools, 
freight, provisions, etc., are likewise 
much cheaper than formerly. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that with these ad- 
vantages in their favor, attention should 
be again directed to these extensive pla- 
cer deposits which contributed so large- 
ly in the “flush times” of California pla- 
cer mining to swell the annual gold prod- 
uct to an amount more than double what 
it is at present. 

But with all the improvements made 
in placer mining, there is reason to be- 
lieve that a very large percentage of the 
gold is carried off and lost by the pow- 
erful currents of water used in sluicing. 
Assays of the gravel taken from all parts 
of a claim invariably show a much larger 
amount of gold than that saved by wash- 
ing. A much larger proportion of the 
gold contained in the gravel consists of 
very fine particles, such as are usually 
called “flour-gold,” than is generally 
known, or even suspected; and, as a 
consequence of such fineness, it is held 
in suspension by the strong current of 
water employed in washing, and carried 
beyond the sluices and lost. Instances 
are known where assays of thousands of 
dollars per ton were obtained from ce- 
mented gravel that yielded less than $20 
per ton under stamps. Other assays 
showed, that, in working certain strata 
of gravel in a claim, not one dollar in ten 
of the gold they contained was saved. 
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This seems incredible to most persons, 
and especially so to the miners them- 
selves. Some of the latter are unwilling 
to believe it, others have never given the 
subject their attention. Very few min- 
ers have ever had the value of the grav- 
el they were washing tested by assay, 
and hence know nothing of its actual 
value. They seem content with the re- 
sults they can see with the naked eye, 
while the quartz miner relies wholly up- 
on his assays for information as to the 
quality of his ores. The latter knows 
that the greater part of the gold in the 
ore is invisible, on account of its fine- 
ness; while the former does not know 
how much of the gold in the gravel is 
too fine to be detected by his eye, and 
makes no effort to save it. Why should 
not the placer miner assay the different 
qualities of gravel in his claim, as well 
as the quartz miner his different ores, to 
guide him in his operations? It is well 
known to all that placer gold comes orig- 
inally from the quartz-veins, and that 
nine-tenths of that obtained from work- 
ing the latter is too fine to be seen with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass. This 
very fine gold, when liberated from the 
quartz by the decomposition of the lat- 
ter, is, of course, washed down into the 
streams with the coarser particles from 
the same source, and deposited together 
in the gravel found in their channels. 
Not only is this so, but the proportion 
of this very fine gold is greatly increas- 
ed by the abrasion of the coarser parti- 
cles during the process of washing or 
trituration they undergo after leaving 
their matrices, which rounds them off 
smoothly as they appear when dug up 
by the miner from the river-bed. A lit- 
tle reflection must satisfy experienced 
miners, and all thinking observers, that 
by far the larger portion of the gold in 
our placers is of this very fine character, 
and therefore is not saved by the proc- 
esses now used in washing. If this is 
not so, what becomes of the infinitesimal 
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particles that were associated in the 
quartz-veins with the coarse gold, be- 
fore the veins were broken up and dis- 
integrated ? 

That a great proportion of the gold is 
thus lost in working our placers is prov- 
ed by tests that have been made of the 
muddy water running from quartz-mills, 
after amalgamating plates, blankets, set- 
tlers, and every other modern appliance 
had been used to save the flour-gold. 
It will not probably be disputed that the 
loss in sluicing is much greater than in 
milling quartz, since the loss in either 
case results from the extreme fineness 
of the atoms of gold, causing them to 
float suspended in the water a long time. 
The following example will illustrate the 
truth of the above statement regarding 
the loss of fine gold: A gentleman en- 
gaged in mining at Grass Valley, Neva- 
da County, a few years ago, took up the 
muddy water running with the tailings, 
three-fourths of a mile below two quartz- 
mills working an aggregate of fifty-eight 
tons in twenty-four hours, and made 
twelve tests of twenty gallons each time. 
The result showed an average of $1.18 
in gold to each twenty gallons, and rang- 
ing from sixty-three cents up to $3.12 for 
each twenty gallons. It was estimated 
that 576,000 gallons of this muddy water 
flowed by every twenty-four hours for 
the 250 days in the year that the mills 
were running. The annual loss in float 
gold alone from only two mills, by this 
calculation, amounts to the very respect- 
able sum of $84,960, and the loss per 
ton was $5.85, or fully twenty per cent. 
of the assay value of the ore crushed by 
the mills. This loss is exclusive of that 
in the tailings deposited in the ravine 
where this muddy water flowed. Simi- 
lar tests of the muddy water running be- 
low the sluices of some of our promi- 
nent hydraulic claims would undoubted- 
ly show a much larger percentage of float 
gold, carried off by the powerful current 
of water employed in wasliing. 
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An experiment made by the late Dr. 
Snell, of Tuolumne County, shows how 
very fine the particles of gold may be- 
come by attrition, and how universally 
they are diffused through the earth in 
the mining region. He spread a sheet 
one day in his door- yard, in the town 
of Sonora, and in this receptacle caught 
the dust raised in the street by the 
passing teams. On assaying it, he found 
it to contain gold in a proportion equal 
to that of the pulp ordinarily obtained 
in the quartz- mills. Instances are well 
known, also, where high assays have 
been obtained from quartz rock that 
would not yield a “color” when pulver- 
ized and washed with a pan or horn, the 
particles of gold being too minute in 
their natural state to be visible to the 
naked eye. 

Enough is positively known to estab- 
lish the fact that our appliances for sav- 
ing fine gold, especially in placer mining, 
are very imperfect, and that the business 
may be made much more profitable by 
the adoption of some method that will 
save all the gold, however fine. Neither 
amalgamation nor the action of running 
water will accomplish this result. Run 
tailings into a reservoir and let them 
settle, and then draw off the apparently 
clear water, and a test of the latter will 
show a surprising quantity of float - gold 
still held in suspension. A vial of clear 
water having a precipitate of flour- gold 
will, on being shaken up, show only a 
slightly clouded appearance, the fine par- 


‘ticles of gold held in suspension being 


invisible to the naked eye. The only 
process known to our miners which 
seems to be suited to the work of saving 
the flour-gold in our placers is that of 
chlorination, or dissolving the gold in 
chlorine gas. In the absence of sul- 
phurets, this process can be applied to 
alluvial deposits at an expense of three 
or four dollars per ton, and save ninety- 
five per cent. of the assay value. By 
carefully testing the different s/ra/a of 
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gravel by assay, and selecting those 
richest in flour-gold for chlorination, 
more gold will be obtained from one ton 
thus worked than from one hundred tons 
by hydraulic washing.. There may yet 
be discovered other and better methods 
of saving the fine gold, and doubtless 
there will be, for the necessity of the 
case will, according to the maxim, give 
birth to the needed invention in due 
time; but without a knowledge of the 
loss now sustained, the necessity will 
not be perceived by inventors. Perhaps 
some chemical precipitant of gold held 
in solution will be found equally potent 
in its effect upon float -gold held in sus- 
pension, where the water from the sluice 
is collected in a reservoir. Or, possi- 
bly, the vapor of quicksilver may prove 
subtile enough to detect and embrace 
all the minute atoms of the precious 
metal, and bring them together in tan- 
gible form, to satisfy man’s greed for 
gold. 

When we reflect upon the facts that 
the same class of gravel ranges, or ex- 
tinct river channels, is found in all high- 
ly metalliferous gold regions known to 
the civilized world; and that they have 
been worked much more in California 
than anywhere else, and have been only 
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partially prospected; even here; we be- 
gin to get some idea of the vast amount 
of the precious metal which will before 
many years be turned out annually to 
swell the volume of the universal circu- 
lating medium of the world, and quicken 
international commerce, as well as the 
domestic exchanges of all civilized na- 
tions, toa degree of prosperity and prog- 
ress far greater than anything yet seen. 
California, having been for a quarter of 
a century a practical training - school for 
the education of miners and metallur- 
gists, is now sending out her “experts” 
to South America, Japan, South Africa, 
Mexico, and all other parts of the world 
known as gold-producing regions, to 
teach the American processes, and in- 
troduce American machinery and _ skill 
in the development of mines and the 
extraction of the precious metals in the 
most rapid and economical manner. 
We shall not have long to wait, in this 
age of railroads, steamships, and tele- 
graphs, before seeing some of the great 
moral and physical results which will 
accrue from the largely increased pro- 
duction of the precious metals which 
will grow out of such missionary labor 
abroad, and our rapidly extending oper- 
ations at home. 





THE ROSE OF SIRTEMA. 


A FRISIAN LEGEND. 


e EVER shall I surrender, never! 

The Sirtemas are of older line- 
age than the Grovestins. What! sur- 
render to the whimsical claims of one 
who has injured me, who has invaded 
my lands? Never!” 

Thus spoke, with weak but decided 
voice, the old Baron of Sirtema. Age 
and illness were doing their work. In 
a darkened room of his castle he reclin- 
ed on a bed of sickness. Near him 


stood Hilda, his only daughter; Hilda, 
surnamed the “ Rose of Sirtema.” And 
truly she was arose! The transparent 
fairness of her skin was enhanced by 
the bloom on her royal face, and the blue | 
eyes flashed with love, pride, or anger, 
as the case might be. Her flaxen hair 
fell in golden ringlets to her waist — by 
this asserting her nobility above the 
burgesses’ daughters, who, fair and love- 
ly, with the utmost care hide their locks. 
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“Hilda!” whispered the aged Baron, 
with a husky voice, “where can Ulric 
be? Why comes he not to the rescue?” 

“Father,” said the maiden, “ Ulric is 
sure tocome. But why this war—why 
this breach of peace, for which we may 
be held accountable to our Sovereign 
Lord? Why not listen to proposals?” 

The old Baron steadied himself with 
the left arm, and stretching out the right 
in defiance, said: 

“And has it come to that? Has the 
Rose of Sirtema forgotten even herself? 
Has Astulf de Grovestins bewitched 
her?” 

Hilda sunk on her knees; she clasped 
the outstretched hand, and kissed it. 

“Thou lovest him,” continued the 
Baron, “yes, thou lovest him! And, 
what is worse, he is worthy of thy love! 
I know it, I know it! But, O Hilda! 


think of thy father’s honor!” 
At this moment the shrill sounds of a 
trumpet were heard. All was silent. 


Another blast; and again, another. 
Then the herald’s voice was heard, 
clearly and slowly proclaiming: 

“1, the Baron of Grovestins, summon 
thee, the Baron of Sirtema, to surren- 
der thy castle to our loyal knights, with- 
in the space of twenty-four hours ; fail- 
ing which, by storm and capture we 
shall prove to thee the strength of our 
arms. So help thee God.” 


Illustrious is the fame of the Fris- 
ijans among the nations of Germany.” 
Thus wrote the Roman historian, Taci- 
tus, some eighteen centuries ago. And 
the fame which they obtained by their 
noble, independent character, their val- 
jant resistance to oppression, they nev- 
er lost. Except perhaps the Scottish 
Highlanders, they are the omy nation 
in Europe who kept their own ground, 
their own traditions —yea, even their 
own language, during so many centu- 
ries. Protected on the east and south 
by the Ems and the Vecht, on the north 
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and west by the North Sea, they were 
always staunch cultivators of their rich 
soil, and never knew higher authority 
than that of a “Sovereign Lord.” 

To this “Sovereign Lord” the Bar- 
ons yielded faithful obedience. Among 
themselves feuds were of rare occur- 
rence; their castles were of simple 
structure, and “robber knights” were 
unknown among them. 

Yet sometimes a family feud would 
arise. Then Frisian obstinacy would 
quarrel and fight. Such was the feud 
that we are recording in this historical 
legend. The Sirtemas and the Grove- 
stins were powerful Barons. If Sirtema 
could boast of the Rose of Sirtema, De 
Grovestins could boast of Astulf, the 
hero of many tournaments. But for 
generations they had been hostile, and 
now, when the heads of both houses 
were old and infirm, the struggle had 
come to its climax. 

Ulric, the heir of the Sirtemas, was 
absent, no one knew where; and Astulf, 
the heir of the Grovestins, was leading 
the forces of his father against the castle 
of Sirtema—much against the wish of 
his heart. For he had seen and loved 
the Rose, and the fair Hilda had seen 
and loved the victor in many a tourna- 
ment. 


Father Adhemar was the Baron’s 
chaplain. Beneath his guidance the 
beautiful Hilda had grown to woman- 
hood. Not only a pious daughter of the 
Church was she, but to beauty and gen- 
uine piety she joined a clear mind, a 
strong will, and a truthfulness of heart 
which made the Rose of Sirtema a 
queen among the noble Frisian ladies. 

From her knees she arose when she 
heard the summons; her rosy cheeks 
paled a little, then flushed again. With 
defiant look, and holding her father’s 
hand, she beheld the herald approach- 
ing under the guidance of Father Ad- 
hemar. He repeated the summons, but 
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in lower voice, and as one who foresaw 
the coming storm. 

“Ulric!” cried the Baron, hoarsely, , 
and sank back upon the pillow. 

The Rose stood erect, her eyes flash- 
ing, her bosom heaving, and when the 
herald, with downcast eye, waited for an 
answer, she said, slowly, but with the 
accent of determination: 

“And so God wi// help us! Tell thy 
master that no Sirtema ever surrender- 
ed to a Grovestins. We defy his hire- 
lings. Our castle is not built of heavy 
stones* like his, but our men are fully 
worth its heavy stones, and the time 
may come when we shall summon him 
to surrender to the Sirtemas.” 

The herald bowed and left. Then 
Father Adhemar approached the Rose. 
He knew his pupil. He loved her. He 
knew the strength of her wiil. He knew 
her love for the aged father, whose days 
seemed numbered. He knew her confi- 
dence in Ulric, the absent brother. He 
knew her silent love for Astulf, and how 
Astulf worshiped her. He knew it all. 
Softly placing his hand on her shoulder, 
he said: 

“Thou art the Rose of Sirtema, in- 
deed! Thou art good and brave. But, 
O Hilda, let us consider! Our castle 
can not withstand a storm. It is im- 
possible!” 

“ Nothing is impossible to those who 
trust in God,” answered Hilda. “Hast 
thou not taught me so? Where is thy 
faith, my Father? Wouldst thou tell 
me to submit, to yield?” And, rais- 
ing her voice, she almost shrieked, 
“Harold, Gwan, Fedor—all of you— 
here!” 

They came, the faithful attendants of 
the old Baron. They knew the voice 
of the Rose. 

“Will you surrender or fight?” said 
Hilda, in a voice half beseeching, half 
commanding. 





* Grovestins, “ heavy stones,”. whence the family 
name, 
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“Fight, my lady—fight, to the last of 
us. Never surrender to a Grovestins !” 

Away they hastened, and soon was 
heard a stir and rush around the castle, 
and the war-cry of the Sirtemas resound- 
ed, “St. Mark and the Cross!” with 
“The Rose—the Rose!” 

“Hearest thou?” said Hilda, with a 
triumphant smile; “hearest thou, my 
Father? And shall we surrender, with 
such brave men as these?” Then, tak- 
ing her father’s hand, she kissed it. 
But the old Baron was apparently un- 
conscious. Weakened by age, infirmi- 
ty, and sorrow, he seemed not to hear. 

“The Rose—the Rose!” was shout- 
ed again, when a sudden trumpet- blast 
awoke the Baron. 

“That is Ulric!” he almost gasped. 
But Father Adhemar, approaching, said: 
“Not he, Lord Baron, but thy own men 
calling for Hilda. What must be done?” 

“ Fight!” answered the stern old man, 
relapsing into a state of unconscious- 
ness. 

The Rose had already left, and a tre- 
mendous shout received her when she 
appeared in the castle-yard. One of 
the knights approached her respectfully, 
and said: 

“Give the word, my lady, and the fol- 
lowers of Sirtema will give proof of their 
devotedness to the Rose.” 

“The word is given,” cried Hilda, 
with a strong, determined voice: “St. 
Mark and the Cross!” 

A wild “hurrah” broke out from the 
excited men-at-arms, “The Rose with 
us—the Rose with us!” 

“So it shall be,” she said; and, hav- 
ing ordered her favorite charger, went 
in to equip herself fully for the impend- 
ing struggle. 

In the middle ages not all the noble 
ladies kept to the strict duties of the 
household. Many there were who not 
only delighted in the sometimes danger- 
ous chase of boar and wolf, but even ac- 
companied their husbands in martial ex- 
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peditions; many who, avenging husband 
or brother, took up the war-cry, and led 
their loyal followers to the bloody bat- 
tle-field. Hilda’s Frisian blood was 
roused. Her father on the bed of sick- 
ness, her brother away, she alone was 
there to vindicate the rights of the Sir- 
temas. Soon she had crowned her gold- 
en locks with the helmet, soon the steel 
corselet inclosed her waist, soon the 
broadsword was on her side, soon the 
lance in her hand; and when she came 
out to mount her charger, a shout of 
hundreds of admiring warriors welcom- 
ed the Rose of Sirtema. The charger 
moved under her guidance as if he knew 
his mistress. She stopped at the draw- 
bridge. Her eyes glanced at the small 
but devoted band. 

“St. Mark and the Cross!” she cried. 

“Hurrah for the Rose of Sirtema!” 
sounded from a hundred steel - armored 
warriors. 

At this moment a hand was laid on 
the bridle of Hilda’s charger. Father 
Adhemar stood there, his honest face 
turned up ina sorrowful manner to the 
flashing eyes of the Rose. “The priest 
of God asks pardon, Lady Hilda, if he 
intrudes,” said he, with deeply -moved 
voice. 

“Thou dost intrude,” exclaimed Hil- 
da, in angry tones. “Go to the chapel 
and pray—that is thy business; mine is 
to avenge the honor of my house.” And 
turning her flashing eyes to the warriors, 
she shouted, “St. Mark and the Cross!” 

“The Rose—the Rose forever!” an- 
swered the crowd, and began to. move. 

The priest let go the reins, stepped 
back a few paces, and, standing in the 
narrow gate-way, crossed his arms, and 
said, “In the name of my crucified Mas- 
ter, stop or destroy my life.” 

It was too late. The charger plunged 
forward, and the priest fell. A cry of 
terror arose from the ranks. Soon the 
priest was surrounded; and Hilda, kneel- 
ing beside him, held him in her arms. 
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Fierce anger was suddenly changed into 
sorrowing despair; for, next to her fa- 
ther, she almost worshiped the aged 
priest, the guide of her youth, the coun- 
selor of her heart, from whom she had 
no secret; who knew her love for As- 
tulf, through whom he always hoped 
an end might come to the fierce feud 
which had raged so long between the 
two families. 

“Father, Father!’? she moaned, “it 
is thy daughter Hilda—thy own Hilda.” 

“Hilda, at last,” said the priest, 
mournfully. “Hilda, my child of old, 
what have I done that thou shouldst not 
hear my warning voice?” 

The proud Rose of Sirtema was over- 
come with grief. She laid her head on 
the breast of the venerable priest, and 
whispered, “I hear it, Father; speak— 
O speak!” 

“Mount thy charger, Hilda,” said the 
priest; “call the knight of Ansma, or- 
der a herald, and with them go to the 
camp of Grovestins.”” Father Adhemar 
kept silence a few moments, then pro- 
ceeded: “Go to the camp, my child— 
pray while thou goest, pray for the spir- 
it of peace; and when thou comest be- 
fore the foe of thy house, pray for words 
of peace. Bethink thyself, my child; 
thy father is near his end; his foe is 
struck with disease; Astulf loves thee. 
Pray that thou mayst be an angel of 
mercy, preventing bloodshed, murder, 
and destruction. Go, and be my Hil- 
da.” 

“Tll go—Tll go!” she said; “give 
me thy blessing.” 

The priest put his hand on her bowed 
head, and said, “God be with thee, my 
Hilda.” 

The Rose of Sirtema stood up; the 
old man was carried to the castle, less 
hurt than might have been expected ; 
and, in a few minutes, Hilda was on the 
road to the hostile camp, preceded by 
the herald, and followed by the knight 
of Ansma. 
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The Baron de Grovestins was old and 
feeble. Nothing but his inborn hatred 
of the Sirtemas could have induced him 
to follow the knights of his domain in 
this fierce attack upon the Sirtemas. 
His son Astulf was the real leader, obey- 
ing with heartfelt pain the commands of 
his father. 

Great was his wonder when behold- 
ing the Rose of Sirtema—the idol of his 
heart—in warlike apparel, but preceded 
by the herald of peace. A thrill of joy 
went through him when he heard the 
message : 

“The Lady Hilda of Sirtema comes 
with words of peace to the Baron Grove- 
stins.” 

Assisting the Rose in her descent from 
the charger, he could not say a word. 
In silence he conducted her to the chief- 
tain’s tent. When she entered, the Bar- 
on rose from his seat. A tall and pow- 
erfully built man, he was a fair repre- 
sentative of the Frisian noble. A wound 


received in battle had injured him so as 
to forbid him the use of his war- horse. 
Yet he was comely to look upon, and 
his flashing eye had a power which few 


could resist. How did Hilda feel, when, 
leaving the arm of her beloved Astulf, 
she stood alone in the presence of her 
father’s foe, the unrelenting Baron, whose 
numerous followers had devastated Sir- 
tema’s domains, and now were ready to 
make an end to the strife by capturing 
his last stronghold! 

“What may be thy behest, most no- 
ble lady?” said the Baron, with kind 
but slightly ironical voice, at the same 
time showing her a seat. 

But Hilda remained standing. The 
pallor which for a moment had over- 
spread her face, at once gave way to a 
flush, which showed the Rose of Sirte- 
ma in all her beauty; but the deep-blue 
eyes had a steel-like expression, the lips 
slightly quivered, and, raising her right 
hand, she said: 

“ Beware, proud Baron—beware!” 
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Overcome by the entreaties of Father 
Adhemar, Hilda had gone in a mood of 
humble submission; but the sight of the 
enemy’s encampment—yea, the love for 
Astulf struggling in her maiden heart, 
and the cold, half-mocking words of the 
Baron, so strong and healthy in contrast 


‘with her infirm, dying father—all this 


roused the spirit of hatred and revenge. 
“Beware!” she repeated. 

“Of what, most noble lady?” asked 
the Baron, in the Same kind but ironi- 
cal voice. ‘Methinks a surrender were 
the safer way. Thou hast not one man- 
at-arms to oppose to ten of mine. Thy 
castle, if castle it may be called, is of no 
account. But I will deal mercifully with 
the enemies of my house. Thou shalt 
always be ‘the Rose,’ if not ‘the Rose 
of Sirtema.’ ” 

Hilda had left. Her Frisian blood 
was boiling; and when Astulf, with 
bended knee, took her hand to kiss it, 
she withdrew it, lifted it in anger, and 
exclaimed, “ Beware!” 

“ Hilda,” said the young knight, “re- 
member the crown thou gavest me at 
the Kasla tournament! Then and there 
I swore thou and none else should be 
my queen. Remember the word thou 
gavest me at Martinsdale, when thou 
didst accept me as thy knight forever. 
Hilda, can I disobey my father’s com- 
mand?” 

The Rose of Sirtema blushed, and 
paled, and blushed again. Her eyes 
with loving glow looked upon the trusty 
knight, whose eyes met hers. “Arise, 
Astulf,” she said; “do thy duty; I shall 
do mine.” With these words her weary 
head rested on the manly breast of him 
she loved, and who loved her so dearly. 

“To our duty,”’ she said, ascending 
her charger; “God will provide.” 

It was near sundown when Hilda en- 
tered the castle of Sirtema. Taking otf 
her warlike apparel, she went to see Fa- 
ther Adhemar, whom she found better 
than she could expect. With sorrow 
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he heard the issue of her errand. We 
may suppose that Hilda was hard on the 
Baron of Grovestins, and said little of 
her short interview with Astulf. 

“The Baron,” said Adhemar, “asks 
all the time after Ulric. He seems to 
expect him. Dost thou know?” 

“Not much,” said Hilda. “He left 
some weeks ago, when trouble was ex- 
pected from the Grovestins. We have 
some distant relatives in Martinsdale. 
May be, he went there to get help. But 
to-morrow morning we may expect an 
assault. Shall I go to my father, and 
ask his wishes?” 

“Thou mayst go,” said the priest, 
“but rather to comfort him than to ask 
his advice.” 

Hilda went. The first word her fa- 
ther uttered when he saw her was, “ Ul- 
ric will be here.” Then, after a few mo- 
ments, he added: “ Hold out—hold out! 
Ulric will be here. Don’t surrender to 
a Grovestins!” 

Hilda said, “ Never, father — never!” 
But she thought of Astulf. Poor Hil- 
da! 

The night wore on. 


Early, before 
sunrise, spies were sent out to observe 


the enemy’s movements. In the mean- 
time, the little garrison was distributed, 
a small force reserved for action in the 
field. But scarcely had the sun begun to 
cast its slanting rays, when the sound 
of trumpet and clarion, and the noise 
of voices gave sign of life in the hostile 
camp. The Rose of Sirtema was arm- 
ed; at the gate of the draw-bridge she 
stood waiting for the return of the spies. 

“The enemy,” said they, “tis in full 
march, a small force remaining near the 
tent of the Baron.” 

Hearing this, Hilda ordered twelve of 
the best men, and with them left the 
castle. Turning to the right, she soon 
reached a road which led to the enemy’s 
camp. An hour’s ride brought them 
near. They found it deserted; only a 
few sentinels guarding the Baron’s tent. 
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Slowly and cautiously they approached, 
surrounded the tent, and the Baron was 
a captive in their hands; for, in his re- 
vengeful mood, the Baron had ordered 
his son, at sunrise, to take all the men 
he could muster, leaving only a few at- 
tendants to guard his tent. “Take all 
the men,” said he; “make sure work of 
it. Their garrison is very small; but 
make sure of it. Take all, and let me 
see the Grovestins’ standard waving 
from the turret of what they ca// their 
castle. Let me see it before the sun 
stands high.” The Baron was over- 
bearing and revengeful by nature, and 
the sudden appearance of the proud 
Rose of Sirtema, far from softening his 
feelings, had, on the contrary, added a 
sting to his hereditary rancor. He long 
since suspected the yearnings of Astulf’s 
heart, and with overwhelming authority 
he gave his orders. But this time the 
strategy of the Frisian maid had gained 
the mastery. The sentinels were slain 
or gagged, and the struggling Baron was 
bound and laid on a rudely - constructed 
litter. Slowly the party returned. The 
time seemed long to Hilda, for she heard 
the roar of battle, and thought of her in- 
firm father. But the captive Baron was 
sacred in her eyes; to none would she 
leave him. Though the sworn enemy 
of her house, was he not the father of 
Astulf? On they went. The shouts of 
fighting men became louder and louder. 
Anxiously the Rose looked to the castle 
walls ; but the “St. Mark and the Cross” 
floated on the highest turret. Where 
she expected to see men climbing the 
storming ladders, and stones and arrows 
flying around, there was no one to be 
seen. The din of battle was outside the 
walls. There the dust rose, the war- 
cries roared, and the arrows flew. How 
could it be? Surely the small garrison 
could not meet the enemy in open field. 
Was Ulric there? With beating heart, 
the Rose approached, and, turning round, 
ordered her men to enter a small gate in 
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the rear of the castle. Father Adhemar 
stood waiting for her. To him she gave 
the care of her prisoner. Her flashing 
eye questioned him. 

“Yes, he did come. Thy father was 
right. The fight is hot. Ulric’s men 
are fresh in the field; they fight like ti- 
gers. May God have mercy on the 
many souls who already have gone to 
their last account! Where shall we 
bring thy prisoner?” 

“He is my prisoner of war,” said 
Hilda, fiercely —“‘a hostage for my fa- 
ther’s life,” she added, more softly — 
“the father of Astulf,” she whispered. 
“Keep him safely.” And off she went 
to her father’s couch. She knelt down 
at his bedside, and broke down in tears. 

“Why these tears, Hilda?” asked the 
old man. “Dost thou not hear the bat- 
tle-shout of Ulric? I knew he would 
come.” 

“Father,” said the Rose, trying to 
overcome her sorrow, “I have tried to 
do my duty. Thy enemy is a prisoner 
in the castle.” 

The old man rose with the little 
strength he could command. His eye 
flashed ; his lips quivered. 

“What dost thou say?” 

“The Baron de Grovestins is a pris- 
oner in thy castle.” 

“Ha!” was all he could say. Then 
he joined his hands and exclaimed: 

“ My children, be blessed! St. Mark 
and the Cross shall wave as of old.” 

He sunk back, but a triumphant smile 
told a tale of revenge. 

“He must die!” came out, after a 
few minutes. 

“ Die, my father!” said Hilda, in tones 
of mournful reproach; “die— Astulf’s 
father—die !” 

“He must die!” repeated the obsti- 
nate Frisian. 

At this moment a shout went up from 
the fighting warriors, which startled 
even him. 

With the frenzy of hatred and revenge 
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did Ulric fight. The men he led were 
of the Martinsdales, a house for years 
at enmity with the overbearing Grove- 
stins. But Ulric sought the leader; and 
when he saw, at last, the standard-bear- 
er of the Grovestins, there he direct- 
ed all his men. “St. Mark and the 
Cross!” he cried; and, with thunder- 
ing noise, the knights spurred their 
chargers on the few who surrounded 
Astulf. The charge was successful; 
Astulf was unhorsed. Then the shout 
went up—the men of Grovestins trying 
to release their chief; the knights of 
Ulric pressing, with battle-axe and 
spear. With raging fury, Ulric went 
on, until he reached the spot where As- 
tulf lay; but Astulf’s squire stood there, 
handling his battle-axe with the strength 
of a giant, and the reckless daring of 
one who knows all is lost. The axe fell 
as a thunder-bolt upon the steel-clad 
shoulder of Ulric. Down went the 


mighty warrior, and while his men drag- 
ged him away, the squire took hold of 


Astulf, who soon was safe among his 
own. 

The battle was atan end. The lead- 
ers being struck down, the field was 
soon cleared; and scarcely an hour had 
passed, when in the camp of the Grove- 
stins anxious watch was kept over the 
much beloved Astulf; and in the castle 
of Sirtema no one was seen but those 
who kept guard along the walls, and 
those who carried the fatally wounded 
Ulric into the presence of his father. 
Slowly they carried the wounded knight; 
carefully they took off his heavy armor: 
sorrowfully they tried to stop the blood 
which flowed from the ghastly wound. 
With the smile of thankfulness, he an- 
swered their loving care. But when 
Hilda threw her arms around him with 
a wail of grief, his deep-blue eye looked 
steadily at her, and, with weakened voice, 
he said: 

“Rose of Sirtema, take care of our 
father. I have done my best.” 
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They carried him to his father’s bed- 
side. The Baron could only press his 

hand, and look at him with love and 

grief. Then he said, “ Ulric, thou hast 

done well.” After a pause, he said with 

commanding voice, “ He must die!” 

Ulric looked inquiringly at Hilda, who 
knelt while holding in one hand her fa- 
ther’s, in-the other Ulric’s hand. Over- 
come with anguish and.sorrow, the Rose 
of Sirtema was roused at once. 

“Father,” she said, “the Baron is my 
prisoner; nota hair of his head shall be 
touched without my wish and will.” 

The Frisian blood had spoken, but 
the old man’s blood was Frisian, too. 

“Father Adhemar,” said he, “go and 
prepare the recreant, for before the sun 
goes down, his head shall be thrown 
over the castle walls.” 

Vain were the entreaties of Hilda, and 
those of Ulric, who gave up his heredi- 
tary rancor for the love of his sister. 
He felt his end was near. He knew 
her love. And though, in the mad fury 
of battle strife, he would have slain her 
lover, now, when he saw her bosom 
heaving, her eyes weeping, her hand 
trembling in his, thoughts of peace be- 
gan to kindle where until now inherited 
hatred and anger had striven. 

An hour passed while the attendants 
assisted Hilda in relieving the wounded 
man, when a sudden clarion announced 
a herald. Soon the message came: 
“ Astulf de Grovestins asks parley.” 

Stunned, not wounded, when carried 
to his camp, Astulf soon recovered. 
Great was his dismay when learning 
from a surviving guardsman how his fa- 
ther had been carried off. Yet his dis- 
may was tempered with some ‘satisfac- 
tion. Weary of this war, so much against 
his natural disposition, as well as his 
love for Hilda, he hoped this might lead 
to peace, and perhaps to more. Judge, 
then, of his terror, when the herald 
brought this message: 

“No parley with the Baron. 


Thou 
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mayst see thy father, who is to die.” 

When the message came asking a 
parley, the old Baron uttered a laugh of 
hatred and derision. “ Parley, indeed!” 
cried he; “blood for blood! He shall 
die!” 

Hilda and Ulric interceded, and, hop- 
ing to gain time, they urged him to al- 
low Astulf an interview with his father. 

“Let him, at least, receive his father’s 
blessing,” pleaded Ulric, “‘as I hope to 
receive thine. Thou sayest, ‘blood for 
blood,’ but 7 was wounded in honest 
battle; Az thou wilt slay—nay, rather 
murder. O, father, father! bethink thy- 
self! The Sirtemas were always loyal 
knights. His blood will be a stain on 
our escutcheon.” 

“Thou noble son of mine!” said the 
old Baron, after a long pause. “Couldst 
thou be spared, thou the only one! 
May be, God will have mercy.” 

The old man kept silent; his head 
sunk back, his eyes closed, the heavy 
breathing alone gave sign of life. Hilda 
knelt, and holding his hand, uttered 
prayer; for though fierce when roused, 
her inmost heart was tender, and not in 
vain had Father Adhemar taught her 
the only means of approach to the 
throne of God! 

The evening shades began to darken 
the room, when the Baron seemed to 
wake. 

“Where have I been?” he asked, 
looking inquiringly at Hilda, who anx- 
iously pressed his hand and kissed his 
brow, now wet as it were with the ap- 
proaching death- struggle. 

“Father, dear father!” she cried, with 
passion, “thou hast been sleeping.” 

“No, I did not sleep,” he answered, 
slowly. “I was far away. It was light 

there. Some one beckoned to me. It 
was very light. Could it be thy mother?” 

He was silent; then folded his hands, 
and moved his lips as in prayer. “Call 
Father Adhemar,” he said. 

Hilda arose, and when turning to go, 
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he added: “Let De Grovestins come 
with him.” 

Hilda was startled. “Whom meanest 
thou, father—the Baron, or his son?” 

There was a moment’s suspense; at 
last he said, “ Both.” 

Hilda’s heart throbbed; when in the 
large hall, her strength gave way. She 
sunk down on a seat, and made sign to 
an attendant to come near. “Go,” she 
whispered, “to the prison ; tell the jailer 
I want to see Father Adhemar.” 

It was some time before the Father 
came. Knowing the old Baron’s re- 
vengeful spirit, he had striven to recon- 
cile the doomed nobleman to his im- 
pending fate. But when Astulf came, 
the task became more difficult. The 
sight of his son roused anew his spirit ; 
he would not hear of Astulf’s interced- 
ing—die he would, but leaving to his 
son the task of revenge and utter de- 
struction. 

Great was the Father’s astonishment 
when hearing from Hilda the Baron’s 


message. But when she told him of his 
sleep, his waking, his wandering, his 
dreaming, the priest lifted up his hand 
and said: “Our prayers have been 
heard, Lady Hilda; they have been 


heard! God be praised! Go thou to 
thy father—pray, Hilda, pray; tell him 
we are coming. My task is more diffi- 
cult than thou knowest. But God is 
with us, that is certain.” 

Hilda returned to her father’s bed- 
sidea The old man looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

“They will come, father,” she said ; 
“they will soon be here.” 

He smiled faintly. His stern features 
had a touch of peaceful rest. Hilda 
wiped the sweat from his brow. Her 
tears fell fast. 

“Why weepest thou, my Rose?” he 
said. “Is it because I am leaving 
thee?” And as Hilda bent over him, 
he whispered, softly: “Dost thou in- 
deed love him?” 
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Hilda’s blush was the only answer 
he received.. “God’s will, not mine, be 
done!” said he, closing his eyes as if in 
silent prayer. 

At last, approaching steps were heard. 
Supported by his son and Father Adhe- 
mar, the Baron de Grovestins stood be- 
fore the death-bed of his hereditary foe. 

“Pax vobiscum/” pronounced the 
priest in solemn accents, making the 
sign of the cross. But the captive Bar- 
on looked sternly at the invalid. He 
felt he was a captive, his life in the 
hand of his sworn enemy. “I am ready 
to die,” said he; “for what dost thou 
wait?” 

The invalid looked long and sternly 
at him. The hatred which had been 
fostered from childhood, the many hos- 
tile encounters, the final struggle, his 
son’s desperate condition—it all went 
through his memory. There was a 
struggle —a struggle between inbred 
nature and grace received. 

“T am ready to die!” repeated the 
captive. 

With an effort the invalid raised him- 
self, and said, slowly, but with contract- 
ed brow: “Thou art zof ready, Baron 
de Grovestins. Look at me, at the por- 
tals of eternity; look at my son, slain 
by thy wish and will; look at the deso- 
lation which: thy hatred hast brought 
upon my house. Thou art of ready, 
Baron de Grovestins.” 

He sunk back. Hilda was on her 
knees, and with her knelt Astulf. 

Obstinate natures, when giving way, 
give way at once. The fierce and proud 
Baron, who would have faced the axe 
without a shiver, broke down. Here was 
his enemy’s son mortally wounded, but 
looking at him with feverish eye— his 
life - long™enemy, pale and powerless on 
his dying bed; the past fled, the pres- 
ent overwhelmed him. Bending over 
the dying man, he said, with husky 
voice: “Sirtema, not my life, but thy 
hand!” 
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“God’s will be done,” was the an- 
swer, and the hand was grasped. “Sir- 
tema and De Grovestins shall be one 
forever,” he continued, and laying the 
hand of Hilda into that of Astulf, he 
said: 

“ Sirtema de Grovestins shall be their 
name forever.” 


Almost a year had gone. The chapel 
of Sirtema castle was open. The lights 
burned on the altar. A throng of ex- 
pecting people stood at the entrance. 
At last a shout went up—a hearty shout, 
such as comes from glad and whole- 
souled hearts : 

“ Hurrah for Sirtema de Grovestins !” 

A marriage procession slowly enter- 
ed the chapel-gate, and stopped before 
the altar, where Father Adhemar stood 
waiting. His deep-toned voice was 
heard ; two hands were joined together ; 
a blessing was pronounced, and when 
the procession issued from the chapel, 
the shout went up with joyful acclama- 
tion: 

“Hurrah for the Rose of Sirtema!” 

But the year which we have passed in 
silence, has been full of sorrow. For 
the night of the betrothal had been the 
closing night of Sirtema’s life. At 
peace with God and men, he slept. Soon 
he was followed by his brave son Ulric, 
who lingered long enough to love in 
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Astulf the brother who was to take his 
place; long enough to forgive and for- 
get; long enough to press the hand of 
the once hereditary foe, now his almost 
constant companion, who, with Father 
Adhemar, watched his dying hours. But 
when he, too, was gone, the old Baron 
felt gloomy. The castle of Sirtema, 
once assailed with so much hatred, had 
become his dwelling-place. He yearned 
for Hilda’s consoling words. And when 
his strength began to fail, he asked with 
urgent entreaty to be laid on the couch 
where his once so hated foe had died. 
Many were the nights which Hilda 
passed at his bed-side, when self-re- 
proach and sorrow made him restless, 
But at last sounded for him the clarion, 
not of battle and bloodshed, but of peace 
and heavenly rest. 

“Here be thy castle,” said he to As- 
tulf— “here, the castle of Sirtema de 
Grovestins.” 

And thus it was. The castle of De 
Grovestins was deserted ; and to this day 
is a heap of “heavy stones.” That of 
Sirtema de Grovestins yet exists. 


Such is the legend of the baronial 
family of Sirtema de Grovestins, as yet 
one of the most ancient in the Nether- 
lands, and of which three lineal de- 
scendants were once the pupils of the 
writer. 











TEN HOURS 


OTTERDAM is full of curiosities 
to the American eye. Long, nar- 


row streets, with houses which, from 
either side, lean forward toward each 
other, as if engaged in confidential dis- 
course. Some slope backward as though 
their dignity had been affronted. These 
angles of inclination are owing to the 
soft foundation, for Rotterdam is built 
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as much on, or rather in, water as on 
land. No two fronts are alike. 

When on my first morning in Rotter- 
dam, I looked out of my chamber win- 
dow, I gazed down a fissure termed a 
street. The bottom was full of life. On 
every hand was mopping and scrubbing. 
Sidewalks and stairways seemed under- 
going a general *purification. I never 
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saw sO many implements used in the 
scrubbing process before. There were 
brooms —long and short — mops, squil- 
gees, and swabs. All of these have their 
particular use. Scrubbing in Holland 
is an art, requiring far more than the 
ordinary brush and rag. Those peas- 
ant women engaged in this work with a 
heartiness which proved that it was to 
them a labor of love. Even the pails 
were artistic, being painted a bright 
green, and their brass hoops shone with 
a regulation lustre. 

I looked down also upon the caps of 
those scrubbing maids. They were very 
white, and a perfect shrubbery of frills. 
Little maids and big maids, all wore 
caps. All were ruddy and broad—broad 
everywhere; there is no stinting of pro- 
portions in the common Dutch anatomy. 
They are built like their own galliots, 
with no disposition to taper off any- 
where. 

Few drays, carts, or carriages. The 
universal canal affords the principal 
means of transportation. Drawbridges 
are numerous and frequently up, with 
crowds waiting at either end to pass 
over. They are patient waiters. By 
the absence of vehicles, the streets seem 
strangely silent to one accustomed to 
the roar and rattle of London. As there 
is so little on wheels to avoid, most peo- 
ple use the street in preference to the 
sidewalk. Dogs draw heavy loads, and 
they are harnessed under the cart. The 
driver also becomes a beast of burden, 
and'tugs away at the wagon-pole assist- 
ing the canine. 

Cigars, single and in bundles, are 
hawked about the streets in hand-carts. 
The venders are noisy and importunate. 

The shops are so neat! In most 
places, a meal-store is a graniverously 
dusty and slovenly sort of place. In the 
Rotterdam meal-shops, not a speck of 
flour is seen save where it belongs. In 
the front window are ranged very nicely 
painted little tubs, full of meal, flour, 
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and various grains. They do not look 
as if they had been there for months, to 
be covered with street dust and specked 
by flies. Just so with the dried and 
salt fish shops. Clean as a New Eng- 
land parlor; fregh with flowers; vines 
clambering over the walls and windows; 
statues in plaster of Paris tastefully dis- 
posed about. Not slovenly, aged, seedy, 
dirty statues, but clean and white as 
though fresh from the mold. 

Spiral twists of brass wire project 
forward from many of the women’s ears. 
Their huge wooden shoes are clumsy, 
but their stockings very clean. Some 
of these shoes are whitewashed. Apoth- 
ecary shops are denoted by the ghastly 
head of a patient putting out his tongue 
for the doctor’s inspection. The laun- 
dries bear the sign “ Hier men man- 
gled.” Such little spoons they use with 
their coffee- cups! each pointed at the 
end like a dagger. And the handle of 
the cup is solid, without an orifice for 
the finger to twist through. 

The decks of the boats in the canals 
looked clean and domestic — domestic 
by reason, near the cabin, of signs of 
female occupation. Ranged near every 
cabin - door were rows of flowers in pots. 
Often by them, plying her needle, was 
the housewife of the craft, and some- 
times over her head flapped sundry 
shirts and broad breeches, washed and 
hung out to dry. Children toddled 
about, and no one seemed to fear their 
falling overboard. I saw a young girl 
make a hawser fast with nautical dex- 
terity. 

There was a square near my hotel, 
occupied entirely by market- stands for 
the sale principally of fruit and vege- 
tables. Nearly all the venders were 
women. Bright yellow squashes, black 
cherries, and red currants, were piled 
about, the colors contrasting strongly 
with each other. Here and there was a 
booth of children’s toys. Fish put in 
an occasional appearance ; among them, 
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I noticed smoked eels—at least, they 
looked smoked. Live fish were offered 
for sale, swimming in tubs of water. 
Above all towered a bronze ecclesiastic 
in Lutheran robes, reading from a bronze 
book. But no one paid any attention to 
him. 

The Rotterdam police are ornamental. 
They wear clean white -linen trowsers, 
dark - green tunics, sparkling with brass 
buttons, and by their sides swords with 
plenty of well-scoured brass about the 
sheaths. They look “smart” and sol- 
dierly. The English policeman looks 
clumsy. He can not help it. It is not 
so much the man as the uniform that 
is put on him. Next to a suit of sub- 
marine armor in general clumsiness, 
comes the uniform of the English po- 
liceman. It lowers him in his own esti- 
mation. For purposes of offense and 
defense, he is armed with aclub. This, 
alone, is ruinous to any man’s self-re- 
spect. A club’is a low, vulgar weapon. 
The English policeman would be twice 
the man he is with a sword and a cov- 
ering for his head not modeled on the 
plan of an inverted dinner-pot. There 
is in England a dread that the police in 
appearance might too closely resemble 
the military. The military uniform is 
largely sacred and exclusive to aristoc- 
racy and “£. s. d.” So, fearing that 
constables X, Y, and Z might, by stran- 
gers, be mistaken for officers of the 
Guards, they make guys of them. 

“ Dutchy” and “Dutch!” These are 
words which, with many in America, 
have stood as symbols of everything 
slow, clumsy, awkward, and ungraceful. 
Far from this are many of the external 
indications in Holland. Take the coun- 
try surrounding Rotterdam. True, the 
land is level, but not monotonous. A 
foot —two feet at most—is the average 
height of the broad green expanse above 
the ditches. It stretches away on either 
side for miles and miles. Regularly, at 
intervals of a few hundred yards, come 
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the long strips of motionless water, and, 
as the railway carriage flies along, they 
seem to be turning on a pivot, and 
wheeling away behind you like the 
spokes of an immense horizontal wheel. 

Men are seen harvesting in high leath- 
er boots, as though the footing were wet 
and oozy. Their boats lay nedr by in 
the artificial lagoons, for the husband- 
man must go to his field by water. The 
roadways are indicated by double rows 
of trees stretching far away in the dis- 
tance. As the coast is left and you trav- 
el farther toward the interior, the coun- 
try commences very gradually to rise. 
Sand-dunes succeed the low, flat, ditch 
intersected meadows. These are cov- 
ered with young pine forests. They seem 
untenanted by man. But in traveling by 
rail there often flash, through rifts in 
the dark-green foliage, gems of country- 
homes. One has the merest glimpse of 
tastefully laid-out grounds ; bright cir- 
cles of flowers; statues and fountains; 
open parlor windows, and coming from 
them the sound of music, and then the 
paradise is out of sight and the unbrok- 
en forest succeeds. 

The German I had picked up at Vienna 
was of little use to me in Rotterdam. I 
found they spoke quite another tongue. 
German is not Dutch. I began to see 
the difference by the printed notices at 
the railway stations as Holland was ap- 
proached. The German tongue is full 
of “isches;” the Dutch resounds with 
“oors” and “oons.’ That, to me, 
seems the main difference. I found it 
better in Rotterdam to fall back on plain 
English, than to trust to the unfledged, 
and, certainly to the Rotterdamites, un- 
intelligible gibberish which I had ac- 
quired at Vienna. Europe, in fact, is 
inhabited by a number of tribes, who 
cling foolishly and persistently to their 
own dialects. Civilization has not as 
yet sufficiently advanced to induce them 
to break down the old barriers, so long 
set up between them, and adopt one 
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common tongue, currency, and free 
trade. It needs but to travel with two 
trunks for seventy-two hours on a rail- 
way, and be hustled out twice a day to 
submit to the custom-house examination 
on the different frontiers, to convert any 
one from a protectionist to a free-trader. 

There is little “Dutchiness” in the 
features of the better class in Holland, 
as I saw them. Clearly-cut faces—not 
too sharp, but giving one the idea of 
nerve, vigor, and good muscle—the men 
look manly; the women refined. Three 
more beautiful girls than those, evident- 
ly sisters, who occupied the same break- 
fast-table with me on my first and last 
morning in Rotterdam, I never set eyes 
on. True, they did talk Dutch, but it 
was low-voiced, pleasant, and melodious 
Dutch. No pertness, no forwardness, 
nothing “fast” about them. Their at- 
tire was all neatness and good taste. I 
can not describe it, but it was as “nat- 
ty” as the plumage of a Java sparrow. 
They were well bred. They did not 
Stare. My entrance into the apartment 
caused no more ocular demonstration 
than would that of an ordinary house - fly. 
Some—ay, many—people are positively 
insulting with their eyes. They can in 
thirty seconds say all manner of mean 
things through the visual organs. They 
will turn up their noses at you with their 
eyes. They will, with a single look at 
a humbly dressed, modest, unassuming 
stranger, dance hornpipes of scorn over 
his great-grandfather’s grave. But not 
so did these beautiful Dutch girls. They 
won me by their polite indifference; in- 
deed, it was a trifle too indifferent. 

The breakfast was a Dutch breakfast 
—coffee, tea, three or four kinds of bread, 
three varieties of cheese. My Dutch 
angels ate slowly and with deliberation. 
They seemed critical in cheese, and 
cut thin slices from the various cakes 
and ate them appreciatively. I admired 
them all the more for their gastronomi- 
cal repose. The trio made upon me a 
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triplicate impression, and I could say 
(did I but understand Dutch), “How 
happy I'd be with either, were the other 
two charmers away.” 

In the different kinds of cheese were 
various seeds tome unknown. The fra- 
gtance was somewhat more frononcé 
than I like. I think a square inch of 
some varieties in my bedroom would 
kéep me awake all night. But this is a 
vulgar prejudice of the nose. 

This glimpse of Rotterdam and Hol- 
land sent the Dutch up many degrees 
in my estimation. I saw beyond all the 
cabbages, and clumsy galliots, and wood- 
en shoes, and waddling rotundity, sup- 
posed to be the especial characteristic 
of the “Dutchman;” I saw in the in- 
dustrious and persistent reclaimers of 
this great salt meadow, a life-fire, vigor, 
daring, and enterprise with which they 
have not been generally accredited by 
the world. Clumsy as were their galli- 
ots, they were among the first to brave 
the mysterious terrors of unknown seas 
and oceans. Centuries ago, this little 
amphibious nation sent out its advent- 
urous spirits and planted its colonies in 
Asia, Africa, and America. Hard set 
they may be in their peculiar fashions, 
but a “slow people” never! The gal- 
liot is not the clipper; but the hardy 
Dutch skipper, from its high, ungainly 
stern, swore in deep Holland guttural, 
many a generation ago, alike at the hur- 
ricane off Good Hope, the typhoon of 
the China seas, and the savage blasts 
on the coast of Labrador. New Am- 
sterdam did precede New York, and 
Van Tromp did once sweep the English 
Channel, and the thunder of his guns 
was heard at the Tower of London, 
where never before or since has ech- 
oed the artillery of a foreign foe. All 
honor to the industrious, daring, sturdy, 
and unboasting Dutch! 

When our tule lands are all “reclaim- 
ed;” when the Stockton steamer threads 
its way for miles through a vast and beau- 
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tiful garden; when on every side ele- 
gant cottages peep from a mesh of rose- 
bowers, ivy-vines, and young pines; 
when all that great monotony of marsh- 
es and reeds is turned into a fruitful 
park; when at every few hundred yards, 
as you sail along, the eye glances up the 
long canals cut for drainage, and sees 
upon them neat little private steamers 
and gondolas covered with gay awnings 
plying along under the shade of the wil- 
lows which will line these aqueous roads 
from end to end; when, say a hundred 
years hence, the delta of the Sacramen- 
to or San Joaquin shall contain its two 
or three millions of inhabitants, and the 
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fierce mosquito shall be exterminated, 
and the harsh summer sea-breeze of 
San Francisco shall blow over that ex- 
panse, warmed by its land-passage to 
the temperature of the doudoir, and all 
the people luxuriating in it shall have 
ceased trying to filch from each other’s 
dinner - pots, and shall have discovered 
that the surest road to happiness lies in 
setting an additional dish on the neigh- 
bor’s table, instead of trying directly or 
indirectly, legitimately or illegitimately, 
by fair means or foul, to take one off; 
then shall be realized the new, the im- 
proved, the paradisical Holland of the 
Pacific Coast. 





REPROOF. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF OSKAR VON REDWITZ.] 


The tree to me light whispering says: 
‘*Why is thy heart so full of grief? 
No lamentings do I utter, 
When the autumn takes my leaf. 


‘*For, at the rightful hour, God 
My foliage takes and lends again. 
His wisdom, too, decrees the time 
To wound thee or to cure thy pain.” 


I hear a voice from out the brook: 


‘*Why dost thou weep? 


Do not repine. 


I, too, must break through cane and thorn 
Before the light upon me shine. 


**When forth fsom caverns dim I come, 
More golden shines on me the light; 
So on thy eyes, which long have wept, 
Will gladness beam more heavenly bright.”’ 


O God! how blinded was my heart, 
To be to wild despair thus moved — 
I, child of an Eternal God, 
By Nature’s voices am reproved. 


O God! Thou art my Father true — 
Thy child before thee lowly stands ; 
Whether I weep or I rejoice, 
I am forever in Thy hands. 
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No, III.—“WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS,” 


SACRAMENTO, August roth, 1850. 

Did you receive the paper containing 
the mournful lament of a gold - hunter, 
entitled “Adieu, but not forever?” I 
did not know the author when I read 
it, but the experience he tells with such 
touching pathos has been the experience 
of so many others, that it stirred up a 
deep sympathy for the writer. Lest the 
paper may have miscarried, I will quote 
one or two passages. After describing 
the farewell scenes on leaving home, he 
says: “We reached the steamer—her 
ponderous wheels are in motion —three 
cheers greet us as we cast off the last 
rope, and in a few short hours the wild 
waves roll between me and my native 
shore....One year and more has passed 
away. A long year of toil and unrequit- 
ed labor it has been to that husband, 
and to his family a year of gloom. One 
who kissed these lips on that parting 
day is no more! A _ sweet, angelic 
daughter, with fairy form, and cherub 
eyes, and voice whose melody heaven 
coveted, Death snatched—snatched ina 
moment. Alas! who knoweth the agony 
of bereavement, save the bereaved them- 
selves! There are blighted hopes, and 
sorrowing spirits, and bitter woes, con- 
cealed under calm faces. O! how many 
in this far-off land are bearing their 
burden in solitude — how many, whose 
bones strew these mountain shores, are 
sorrowed for at home with bitter lamen- 
tation!” If you have not seen the arti- 
cle, this extract will give you an interest 
in the writer. When the last steamer 
sailed he was well; this mail will carry 
home to that wife and family the crush- 
ing story. I have followed the author 


to his grave; his “unrequited toil” is 
atanend. I never spoke to Weld, but 
the article quoted made me feel won- 
drous kind toward him. When I was 
told that he was dead, I felt that I had 
losta brother. I went to see his corpse, 
and as I gazed upon him alone, I thought 
it was the saddest case I had yet known. 
No one of that fond family was there— 
no hand of affection to put back the 
locks that fell over that broad forehead 
—and I venture to say that the only 
tears shed over his bier were from one 
who never knew him save by those few 
lines. 

We are in the midst of considerable 
excitement, and must be until Congress 
does something for us. The whole 
country hereabouts seems to be covered 
with Mexican grants. The site of this 
city is claimed by General Sutter, and 
city lots have been sold under his title. 
The frontiersmen do not seem to un- 
derstand how one man can lay claim to 
so much soil, and naturally look to the 
Government as the rightful owner of 
the new lands. The grant to Sutter has 
not been settled by the courts, and in 
the meantime the settlers take posses- 
sion of unoccupied grounds, claiming 
that the grant did not cover the site of 
the city. Two or three days ago, they 
tore down a building erected by a man 
named Murphy on a lot claimed by one 
of their party, and then they fortified 
the place, and determined to hold it 
against all contestants. A writ of eject- 
ment was issued and about to be served. 
Yesterday, the “squatters,” as the set- 
tlers are called, were out in strong force, 
and declared the city under martial law. 
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To-day, the sheriff with a small party 
surprised and took possession of their 
fortified place, with the garrison of five 
men and twenty stand of shot - guns. 
Last month the Common Council passed 
an order, making it a misdemeanor and 
imposing a heavy fine for any one, ex- 
cept the city surveyor, to survey within 
the city limits. This was regarded as a 
high- handed outrage upon individual 
rights, and has done much to bring 
about the collision that is threatened. 

August 13th, 1850.—An attempt was 
made early this morning to fire the town. 
The county attorney and one or two 
others are under arrest for treason. It 
is rather difficult to keep out of the ex- 
citement. 

August 16th, 1850.—The steamer that 
sailed yesterday will carry home an ac- 
count of the events of the two preced- 
ing days, that may be exaggerated. 
About noon, on the 14th, it was rumor- 
ed that the squatters were about to 
rescue some persons confined on board 
the prison-brig lying moored at the 
mouth of the American River, and a 
party under the sheriff repaired to the 
spot to resist them. The squatters, 
finding that the brig would be an ugly 
place to carry by assault, drew off and 
marched through the town, to the num- 
ber of about fifty. They were in military 
order, and fully armed. I was standing 
on the corner of Second and J streets; 
they were on J Street near Third, and 
all the men had gone to follow the squat- 
ters, leaving me quite alone. Soon 
Mayor Bigelow rode up, and asked me 
to join the unarmed citizens and help to 
disarm the rioters. I told him that it 
could not be done in that way; that I 
was acquainted with some of them, and 
I knew that they would fire. He said 
they would not, and rode on toward the 
crowd. About the time that the mayor 
reached them, I heard a volley, and saw 
the crowd running in all directions. The 
mayor’s horse came flying back without 
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arider. Now, I thought, we are in for 
it. I ran to my office (about half a 
block off), got my double -barrel gun, 
powder- flask, and a handful of balls, 
and hurried back, loading as I ran. 
When I got as far as J Street, I could 
discover no armed men. I waited to see 
some one in authority, until Lieutenant- 
Governor McDougal rode up at full 
speed, his face very pale. Seeing me 
the only armed man on the street, he 
asked me to get all the armed men I 
could, and rendezvous at Fowler’s Ho- 
tel, on the city front. I went to the 
place designated, and there found a few 
men, who had got an old iron ship’s- 
gun, mounted on a wooden truck ; to its 
axles were fastened a long dray-rope, 
such as you see at home attached to a 
fire-engine. The gun was loaded with 
a lot of scrap-iron. It seemed we were 
expected to make a stand against the 
army of squatters that was said to be 
coming upon us. I wanted to know 
where McDougal was. We expected 
him to take the command, and die with 
us. I inquired of Mrs. McDougal, who 
was stopping at the hotel, what had be- 
come of her husband? She said he had 
gone to San Francisco for assistance. 
Indeed, he was on his way to the steam- 
er Senator when I saw him, and he left 
his horse on the bank of the river. 
Finding that the fighting-men did not 
rally, and fearing that the squatter force 
would come and catch us with that old 
gun, I strolled off up town to the scene 
of the firing. The mayor had been tak- 
en to a house on Second Street. He is 
badly wounded, and it is thought that 
he will die. He is shot in three places; 
one ball went through his right side, 
another shattered his right hand, and a 
third grazed his cheek. Mr. Woodland, 
the assessor, was killed by a ball in the 
abdomen, and lay dead as he fell. The 
commander of the squatters (a man 
named Maloney) had his horse shot 
under him; he is said to have charged 
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sword in hand into the crowd, and was 
killed by a pistol-shot. One other man 
was killed, who seemed to be an over- 
land man, and was supposed to have 
belonged to the squatters. Quite a 
number were wounded. 

A rumor soon spread that the squat- 
ters were gathering in large force on the 
outskirts of the town, to renew the fight. 
The rumor was without foundation, but 
the excitement was very great. Some 
one told me Dr. Robinson was wounded, 
and hidden ina house on Fourth Street. 
I reported the matter to B. F. Washing- 
ton, acting-marshal of the city, who di- 
rected me to procure what help I could, 
and take him, dead or alive. Dr. Robin- 
son was the leading rioter, and had done 
more by his talents than any one among 
them to bring on the trouble. I took 
two men, armed like myself with dou- 
ble-barrel guns, and entered the house 
where he was said to be hidden. The 
proprietor stood at the head of the stairs 
leading to the second floor, and, pre- 
senting his shot-gun, threatened to 
shoot if we came up; but one of the 
men who followed me, seeming to think 
this was a good chance to kill some- 
body, “‘covered” the man with his gun, 
and told him to lay down his arms, or 
have a large hole made in his body. 
He obeyed; when we told him to go 
into a room, where we shut him up. 
Then we searched the house, and found 
the doctor in the back room, lying on a 
bed. I examined him, and found a bul- 
let- wound of small size in his left side; 
but it seemed to be superficial, and his 
pulse was not affected. However, as a 
matter of precaution, and to avoid any 
unpleasant consequences to myself, I 
called in Doctors Birdsall and Riggs to 
examine him. They reported that his 
wound was superficial, and gave the 
opinion that he could be removed with- 
out injury. So I pressed a cot and four 
men, under the war-power conferred 
upon me (for the city was under martial 
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law), and compelled the men to carry 
our prisoner to the prison-brig, while 
we escorted him to prevent a rescue. 

The town was now in undisputed pos- 
session of the constituted authorities, 
and a party set out to pursue the riot- 
ers, who had fled up the river. About 
five miles out, they overtook an Irish- 
man named Caulfield, one of the most 
desperate men among the squatters. 
Mr. Latson was with this party, and he 
told me that he was in advance, and as 
he rode up he laid hold of Caulfield; 
but, as they were both going very fast, 
he slipped his hold, when the fellow at- 
tempted to discharge his rifle at Latson. 
The gun missed fire, and Latson knock- 
ed the ruffian off his horse with a pistol. 
The party came down J Street at a fu- 
rious rate, with their prisoner tied on 
the saddle; his feet under the horse’s 
belly, his hat off, arms tied behind him, 
and his face covered with blood and 
dust. They swept on down to the levee, 
and it was said that they were going to 
hang Caulfield on a tree. 

I had no interest in this quarrel, but 
had taken my gun in defense of law and 
order, and these men were about to vio- 
late both, while professedly acting for 
both. I determined to have something 
to say about this, and ran on as fast as 
I could, following them to the bank of 
the river, but they took him to the pris- 
on-brig. Two or three more men were 
taken during the day, but no other note- 
worthy event has happened as yet. I 
now go to the rendezvous of Capt. Sher- 
wood’s company (which is being organ- 
ized for future emergencies), preparatory 
to burying the dead. 

August 22d, 1850.— The city is now 
as quiet as though nothing had happen- 
ed. On Thursday last, the day I closed 
my last letter, we buried Mr. Woodland 
under arms — Sherwood’s company act- 
ing as infantry, followed by many armed 
citizens on horseback. There was a ru- 
mor current that the squatters intended 
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to bury their dead in the same place and 
at the same time. We were, therefore, 
directed to be provided with ten rounds 
ofammunition toeach man. The burial- 
ground is a sandy hill below the town, a 
couple of miles distant, where we have 
buried the most of our dead since the 
flood. No enemy appeared, and all 
passed off quietly. 

As soon as the funeral services were 
over, Sheriff McKenney, Dr. Wake Bri- 
erly, Eugene F. Gillespie, Capt. M. D. 
Corse, David Milne, John Tracy, Col. 
Kewen, and J. S. Fowler, with a num- 
ber of others who were present and 
mounted, started off at a rapid rate 
across the plains. It was said they 
were going to make an arrest of a party 
in arms on the American River, about 
seven miles from town. It was nearly 
night when we reached town and were 
dismissed. 

About nine o’clock that night, while 
the Common Council was in session, 
Col. Kewen rushed into the room and 
announced that the sheriff and ten men 
were killed, and that reinforcements 
were needed, as the squatters in force 
were marching into town. A scene of 
the wildest confusion ensued. The 
alarm was sounded: our company as- 
sembled at the drill-room, and then 
marched to J Street. The force was 
divided; the most of it was marched 
out toward Sutter’s Fort. I was detail- 
ed, with four others, to patrol the south 
part of the town, to protect it from in- 
cendiaries. The mounted men were di- 
vided into two squads; one under Coun- 
cilman J. R. Hardenberg, and the other 
under Councilman C. A. Tweed; these 
took stations at the head of J and K 
streets, beyond the fort. The part of 
the town to which I was assigned was 
that occupied by the few families living 
here, and I could not have had a pleas- 
anter duty if I had been free to have my 
choice. My knees did not shake half so 
badly after the order was given. It may 
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seem strange to you, but I did not like 
the idea of going out to shoot at squat- 
ters in the dark, when a fellow might 
just as well get shot himself by mistake 
for some more maliciously disposed per- 
son. The ladies were nearly frightened 
out of their wits, but we assured them 
that they had nothing to fear—that we 
were devoted to their service, and were 
ready to die at their feet; being thus’ 
assured, they all retired into their cozy 
little cottages, and securely bolted the 
doors. Then we patroled up and down 
the lonely streets, with fixed bayonets ; 
stopping every man for the countersign, 
and if he could not give it, marching him 
home. About ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, soon after the arrival of the steamer 
at the landing, a man came to me, and 
said Lieutenant- Governor McDougal 
wanted to speak to the patrol—that he 
was sick at a house near by. I was 
poor McDougal’s evil genius. When 
he arrived from San Francisco, where 
he had gone for reinforcements, he found 
us in the mfdst of our second great scare. 
It was too much for him; he went right 
to bed. How strange it was that I 
should be the man to see him there—I, 
whom he had denounced as a coward 
but the day before the outbreak, because 
I would not be put into a position to en- 
gage in an aggressive war. He was not 
so pale as when I saw him on his way 
to the boat. He said he was suffering 
very much from sickness, and wished 
me to report at headquarters the arrival 
of the California Guard from below. I 
did not know where to find the head- 
quarters ; but I went to Warbas & Co.’s 
bank, which was a sort of rendezvous of 
our folk. The Guard was there before 
me. Two companies were reported — 
one under Col. Geary, and the other un- 
der Capt. Wm. M. D. Howard. In the 
rear room I saw Sam Brannan, the only 
man I knew out of the roomful. All 
were eager for the fray, and I thought if 
they fought as well as they swore, the 
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country would be safe. I heard threats 
that a young man named McKune, who 
had been acting as an attorney for the 
squatters, should hang before sunrise. 
Here was law and order for you, with a 
vengeance! I knew where McKune’s 
office was (it was in my beat), and hur- 
ried down to give him the alarm. I 
thumped away at his door, but could 
get no answer; so I concluded he had 
left, and that, if he was with the squat- 
ter force, the others might go and get 
him, and bide the fortunes of war. 

August 27th, 1850.—I am tired of 
excitement, and long for the quiet of 
home. 


“It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be: 


O hame, hame, hame, in my ain countree! 
But to get home is almost as difficult as 
it was to get here. The steamers are 
all full for months to come. 

When I wrote last, I find, I did not 
complete the history of our night-alarm. 
It turned out that the sheriff was the 
only man of his party killed. He rode 
up to the house of a man named Allen, 
whom he wanted to arrest. Dr. Brier- 
ly, from whom I had an account of the 
affair, accompanied the sheriff; the rest 
of the party remained a little way off. 
The sheriff told Allen who he was, and 
demanded his surrender. Allen was be- 
hind the bar, and replied that he knew 
him; at the same instant he leveled a 
heavy duck-gun and fired. The whole 
charge entered the sheriff's breast, and 
killed him instantly. Brierly, who is a 
little, sprightly man, had dodged down, 
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and instead of going for‘reinforcements, 
delivered his revolver several times at 
Allen, wounding him severely. Not- 
withstanding the whole party was there, 
Allen escaped to the river, and conceal- 
ed himself so well that he has not been 
caught. A few days after, we were again 
turned out to bury our brave young sher- 
iff. I had no personal acquaintance with 
him, but he was a great favorite. His 


wife was here to follow him to the grave, 
and it was a circumstance that added 
much to the sympathy felt for him. 


[The letters from which the above are extracts were 
continued until October, but J find but little that can 
interest the public, they being devoted almost exclu- 
sively to matters of personal concern. In the extracts 
published in this number of the Overtanp, I have — 
in view of the fact that there is no connected account, 
so far as I know, given to the public of what was then 
known as the “Squatter Riot ”— taken the liberty of 
inserting the names of certain prominent characters, 
where they were not in the original letters, to add to 
the historical importance of the record. If any one 
is disposed to dispute the accuracy of the foregoing, I 
will state here, that I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believed them to be true at the time they were 
written, and that they are as much entitled to cre- 
dence as any other statements written at the time, if 
there are such extant, and a great deal more reliable 
than any that can be made from memory, unless 
made by men whose memory is better than mine. 

With the approach of autumn, another source of 
danger and alarm was approaching the California 
Coast. The Asiatic cholera was following the over- 
land immigration of that year, and it had met the re- 
turning gold-hunters at the Isthmus of Panama, where 
many perished of that disease. To escape that dan- 
ger lurking at the latter place, the writer embarked 
on board a sailing-vessel, in October, bound for Real- 
ejo—the ship Plymouth, Capt®Pousland—and reach- 
ed New York in the following spring, after a journey 
of almost incredible hardship and danger, during 
which many of his traveling companions perished. ] 
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HE Vienna Congress! “Cest wx 
T tissu politique tout brodé de fetes,” 
said the witty Prince de Ligne, and tru- 
ly he has by that saying very neatly em- 
bodied the character of that famous gath- 
ering. What an endless succession of 
balls, routs, fire-works, concerts, theatri- 
cal performances, corsos (races), sleigh- 
ing parties, carousals, déjeftners, din- 
ners, suppers, reunions! What hosts 


of intrigues were then hatched; what 
piquant adventures were related and 
experienced; what keen dons mots were 
said and circulated; what rumors were 
started and believed in; how many ro- 
mances, gay and sad, were enacted in 


this curious society of Germans, French- 
men, English, Russians, Italians, Danes, 
Swedes, Dutch, and Spaniards. Of the 
multitude of feasts, I shall attempt to 
describe only one—that of the great 
sleigh - ride —which stands prominently 
out from the mass of /¢/es, which were 
the order of the day throughout this gay 
and famous winter. The imperial court 
projected the tour, but was obliged to 
postpone it several times, on account of 
the weather. At last, an abundant fall 
of snow was succeeded by a clear, se- 
vere frost. 

Already, very early in the morning of 
the auspicious day, a considerable mass 
of people filled the Joseph Platz, which 
had been selected as the rendezvous of 
the sleighs. Those destined for the 
Emperor and the other sovereigns, which 
were constructed in the form of a ca/dche, 
were fitted out with the most lavish lux- 
ury, the cushions made of green velvet 
with gold lace and tassels, and the horses 
in magnificent harness, displaying the 
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imperial arms, carried sleigh-bells of 
various notes, attuned to a harmonious 
accord. But also the other sleighs for 
the other members of the Congress and 
those of the foreign-and Austrian nobil- 
ity, did their utmost to emulate the 
splendors of royalty. 

Two o’clock has struck. The saloons 
of the Kaiserberg are filled with the 
élite of the party, and a lively conversa- 
tion in all European languages is in full 
activity (gang). Yonder stands Alexan- 
der Ypsilanti, with his dreaming eyes. 
Perhaps he broods again over the great 
object of his life, to throw the torch of 
fire in the midst of the Ottoman empire, 
and free the classic soil of Greece from 
its barbarous rulers. The Countess 
Zichy, near by, relates laughingly, to a 
prince, an anecdote of the Grand - duke 
Constantine and Ypsilanti: As the lat- 
ter once was dancing a folonaise with 
the Princess Jeanette Czerwertinska, his 
military cap—he held a commission in 
the Russian army—got a little awry. 
“Ypsilanti,” said Constantine, who no- 
ticed him, “this is against orders.” 
Ypsilanti adjusted it accordingly, but 
the cap, too small, perhaps, got pres- 
ently out of position again, when the 
grand-duke again cried out, “ Ypsilanti, 
I have told you once that your cap is 
not ez régle.” The prince again cor- 
rected his error; but for the third time 
the unlucky head-gear got tilted the 
wrong way, and was again observed by 
the imperial martinet. Instantly he di- 
rected the prince to leave the saloon, 
and ordered him three days in arrest, with 
these words, “Remain there until you 
learn how a cap must be worn accord- 
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ing to the regulations of the imperial 
army.” Both ladies laugh, when they 
are accosted by the prince of gamblers, 
Mr. Raily, and M. de Zibin, and the lat- 
ter acquaints them with the last do mot, 
fresh from the mint of the clever Prince 
de Ligne: “Le menuet est une grice stu- 
pide.” In another circle the Prussian 
diplomat, Wilhelm von Humboldt, is the 
subject of conversation. The famous 
painter, Isabey, who is engaged in paint- 
ing “The Vienna Congress,” has select- 
ed for his composition the moment when 
Metternich enters and presents the Duke 
of Wellington. All the members had 
given sittings to him; only Humboldt 
had refused to do so. Isabey called on 
the diplomat, who replied to his request 
thus: “Just look at me, and then con- 
fess that Nature has realJy made me so 
ugly that I would be a fool to spend a 
penny on my portrait.” The artist re- 
garded the diplomat with astonishment, 
but, anxious to gain his end, he answer- 


ed: “It has really never entered my 
thoughts, your excellency, to present 
you with any bill for your portrait, which 


I only desire for my picture. My wish 
is simply that you may favor me with a 
few sittings.” “Is that all?” replied 
the statesman. “Well, I will grant your 
wish, but it is against my principles, as 
I have said, to pay a single farthing for 
my ugly counterfeit.” Accordingly the 
baron sat for Isabey as often as he de- 
sired. When afterward the great pict- 
ure was finished, it turned out that Hum- 
boldt’s portrait resembled him best ofall, 
apropos of which Humboldt remarked, 
“As I paid nothing for my picture, Isa- 
bey has revenged himself upon me by 
making mine a /ikeness.” 

At last the signal sounded for starting, 
and the illustrious party descended to 
the Platz, to take their places in the 
sleighs. As for the reigning sovereigns, 
a certain order was fixed upon, to avoid 
all rank contentions. But the rest of 
the party was arranged according taa 
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scheme of chance. Each gentleman re- 
ceived for his companion the lady who 
had fallen to his lot, and not everybody 
was pleased with the lot accident had 
bestowed upon him. However, as there 
was no appeal, everybody had to submit 
to his fate. A flourish of trumpets re- 
sounded lustily. The coachmen crack- 
ed their whips, the impatient horses were 
allowed to start, and the countless sleigh- 
bells made the frozen air tremulous with 
music. The train was headed by a party 
of splendidly mounted court couriers and 
a detachment of cavalry. .Next came a 
huge sleigh, drawn by six horses, with 
an orchestra of kettle-drums and trum- 
pets, in the rear of which rode Count 
Trautmansdorf, the emperor’s equerry, 
with his people. Immediately behind 
thts cavalcade, appeared the sleighs of 
the sovereigns, the actual gala- train 
proper. The first contained the Em- 
peror of Austria and the Empress Eliz- 
abeth of Russia; the second, the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, Alexander, and 
the Princess Auersberg; behind which 
followed the King of Prussia, with the 
lovely Countess Julia Zichy. Now came 
the King of Denmark, with the Grand- 
duchess of Saxe- Weimar; the Grand- 
duke of Baden, with the Countess Laz- 
ansky; in the rear of whom twenty-four 
pages, in rich middle age costumes, and 
a squadron of the Hungarian garde-nodle 
closed the first division. . The Russian 
Empress was envelopéd in an ample er- 
mine cloak, and wore on her head a 
green velvet cap, ornamented with a 
heron’s plume set in diamonds. In the 
same manner were the rest of the noble 
ladies well protected against the cold in 
precious furs and velvets of the most 
varied and richest hues, presenting al- 


“together a gorgeous: spectacle. 


Now appeared the balance of the 
sleighs, about thirty in number, with 
the flower of the female aristocracy — 
their charming faces aglow with the 
fresh air and the pleasure of the mo- 
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ment —and with their cavaliers, who ex- 
erted themselves to entertain their love- 
ly charges to the best of their abilities. 
Their efforts in that direction were the 
easier, as the train, as long as it passed 
through the streets, moved only at a 
foot-pace. With the Crown Prince of 
Wurtemberg rode the beautiful Princess 
of Lichtenstein; with the Grand-duchess 
of Oldenburg the Archduke Palatine. 
The Countess von Fuchs, the queen of 
the beauties, had fallen by lot to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and the Count- 
ess Lubomirska to that of Prince Leo- 
pold of Silesia. Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnais, the favorite of the Russian Em- 
peror, gallanted Countess Apponyi, as 
Archduke Carl did Countess Esterhazy. 
Count Frantz Zichy escorted Lady Cas- 
tlereagh, and the Duke of Saxe-Cobutg 
the superb Rosalia Rzeveruska. There- 
upon followed a squadron of Jigueurs, 
in imperial liveries, and the procession 
finally closed with some spare vehicles, 
and an immense sleigh, drawn by six 
horses, with a second music-band in 
Turkish costumes, from which burst at 
times strains of wild martial music. 

In this wise moved the train at a 
slow pace. through the principal streets 
and public squares of the ancient impe- 
rial city, that had perhaps never before 
witnessed a more gorgeous spectacle. 
When finally outside of the walls, the 
sleighs formed two abreast, and the 
horses, at last given the reins, started in 
full gallop on the road to Schénbrunn, 
which was, of course, reached in a short 
space of time. 

The Empress of Austria, the King 
and Queen of Bavaria, and other exalted 
personages, whose indifferent healths 
were not supposed equal to an exposure 
to the frosty air, had already arrived at 
Schénbrunn in carriages, where a grand 
Jéte was prepared, to be féllowed by a 
splendid banquet, of which the royal 
sleighing party were to partake before 
returning to Vienna in the evening by 
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torch-light. Besides, a part of Cendril- 
fon was to be played by the fersonne/ of 
the Vienna theatre, after which was to 
follow a brilliant ball. A rare picture of 
fairy-like splendor the halls of Schén- 
brunn presented that night. Exotic plants 
and flowers from the imperial conserva- 
tories, myrtles and orange -trees in full 
bloom, ornamented the stairs, the ante- 
chambers, and the ball-room, in pleas- 
ing contrast to the frost and cold out- 
doors. After witnessing Cinderella, the 
merry guests proceeded to thre magnifi- 
cent saloon, fragrant with thousands of 
flowers, to woo for awhile the charming 
goddess Terpsichore. 

The conversation, as may be supposed, 
was particularly lively. Bons mots and 
repartees sparkled incessantly. Count 
de Witt drew a crowd of ladies around 
him, and at the same moment he and 
his mother were the topics of discussion 
by another group. It would seem that 
the old dowager countess had, in her 
younger days, been exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and had been the rage at the French 
court; her splendid eyes had especially 
beea the object of universal admiration, 
and the poor lady had been so over- 
whelmed with compliments about them, 
that she finally became unable to detach 
the adjective deautiful from the noun 
eyes, which she continually heard to- 
gether. One day, Marie Antoinette 
asked the countess, “ What is the mat- 
ter with you, Countess—you seem to 
suffer?” Your Majesty,” replied the 
lady, “I have a pain in my deautifur 
eyes.” The ladies tittered, and the 
words of the good lady became immortal. 

Meanwhile, the hour for breaking up 
and returning to Vienna had arrived. 
A flourish of trumpets gave the noisy 
signal, and dissolved the gay and laugh- 
ing groups. It was night; the stars 
sparkled in the heavens—it was time to 
think of repose. The servants appear- 
ed laden with cloaks and furs; the la- 
dies were carefully enveloped in their 
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cozy wrappings, and by the lights of 
torches and flambeaus the party de- 
scended to the court of the palace to 
reach their sleighs, which, two and two 
abreast, successively received their mag- 
nificent freight. The train departed in 
the same order as it had arrived, the 
same couples all in high good humor, 
gay, laughing, chattering, joking; all 
the horsemen who were to escort the 
party carrying blazing torches, the red 
glare of which crimsoned the snow- 
covered court, dimly revealing every ob- 
ject in their uncertain light. Strains of 
martial music burst forth, the impatient 
horses plunged, and shook their melo- 
dious bells, and the fantastic train rush- 
ed away like a comet’s txtended and 
fiery tail in the still, starlit night, till, 
growing dimmer and dimmer, it finally 
went out and disappeared beyond the 
gates of the city. 

Next day, the Emperor of Austria 
made a present to Alexander of Rus- 
sia, of the sleigh he had occupied the 
day before. The vehicle was carefully 
packed up and forwarded to St. Peters- 
burg. 

This splendid pageantry, which after 
all had only furnished the amusement 
of one day out of the many days devoted 
to the entertainment of Vienna’s illus- 
trious guests, had cost but the trifle of 
three hundred thousand florins. A few 
days after, the party repeated the ride; 
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MMEDIATELY on the western 
limit of the town of Santa Barbara, 
a high, green table-land, or wesa, rises 
from the ocean beach and extends for 
several miles up the coast. At one point 
at its foot, near the town, rises a lofty 
and rugged group of rocks, projecting in 
huge masses into the ocean. Sea-birds 
Vor. XI.—28. 
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but this time it was only continued to 
the Prater. On their return, a peculiar 
and dismal interruption occurred, which 
formed an emphatic contrast to the 
pleasure of the day. As the gay party 
turned the corner of a narrow street 
near St. Stephen’s Cathedral, all in high 
glee, laughing and talking, the trumpets 
blowing a joyous hunting air, and hun- 
dreds of torches throwing a magic glare 
over the whole spectacle, they were met 
by a funeral procession. 

Honor the dead! The crowned po- 
tentates, the blooming beauties, and the 
haughty cavaliers came to a halt in the 
presence of the dead, and a sacred si- 
lence prevailed in the street, until the 
funeral train slowly and solemnly van- 
ished through the portals of the lofty 
towers of St. Stephen’s. 

Only a few weeks later, and the Cor- 
sican lion had broken his prison-fetters ; 
from Elba he had stepped on French 
soil, with the words: “ The Vienna Con- 
gress is dissolved.” In the midst of the 
revelry at a magnificent ball given by 
Metternich, the news of the landing of 
Napoleon at Cannes fell like a bombshell 
among the assembled guests. The thou- 
sands of flambeaus seemed to die out 
simultaneously of their own accord—the 
dance ceased. “He zs in France,” was 
the cry of terror which lamed every foot, 
and silenced the joyous strain of the 
music. 
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flit and call about their summits. At 
their base the waves surge a perpetual 
harmony, that rolls in heavy cadence, 
and, like a chorus of receding music, 
fades slowly away. The sea- breeze 
blows over them, cool and invigorating, 
and beyond them, in infinite grandeur, 
stretches the boundless sea. 
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The point of the table-land projecting 
seaward, and below which is piled the 
group of rocks, is the site of an ancient 
ruin; but after the rainy season the land 
is covered with tall weeds, and the vis- 
itor passes the spot many times without 
suspecting that the solitude of the place 
has ever been broken save by the steps 
of some wandering traveler like himself, 
or the call of the sea-bird, or the chirp 
of the rabbits and squirrels that now 
dart through the long grasses and bur- 
row in the foundation of the ancient 
walls. 

During one of my rambles, many years 
ago, I was surprised at the appearance 
here of a very old man. He stood si- 
lent and motionless, and his gaze was 
fixed on what I now for the first time 
observed to be a circular rise of land, 
evidently the remains of a former wall 
or tower. He was dressed in the Span- 
ish garb—tight breeches fastened with 
buttons of silver from the ankle to the 
loins, a scarf crossed over the bosom, 
and a black silk kerchief bound about 
the forehead. His hair fell in long white 
locks upon his shoulders, his form was 
tall but bent, and except that his eye 
was bright, I knew him to be very old. 
I advanced toward him, but he did not 
move. I accosted him, but he was 
silent, and I saw that his face wore 
an expression of deep and absorbing 
grief. 

“Sir,” said I, addressing him in the 
Spanish language, “you are troubled — 
or are you ill? Cana stranger do any- 
thing to relieve you?” 

He raised his head; his lips moved, 
but, before he had spoken, the words 
seemed to have passed from his con- 
sciousness, and he was oblivious of my 
presence. Once more I ventured to in- 
terrupt his reverie, and, laying my hand 
on his arm, I repeated my questions. 

“My friend,” said he, “my troubles 
are beyond the power of this world to 
relieve, and what they are or why they 
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are is of little moment that any one 
should know.” 

“Nay,” said I, “it is one of the high- 
est offices of man to minister to his 
brother in misfortune. Would you deny 
me this privilege ?” 

“My friend,” he replied, “I suffer no 
earthly need, nor can sympathy approach 
me.” 

“Sir,” said I, “sometimes to relate a 
grief is to soften the burden of its recol- 
lection.” 

“ Alas!” he replied, “that, too, is im- 
possible; but I am not ungrateful for 
your proffered kindness, and, since you 
persist in your entreaties for my story, 
I can not deny it to you; and when you 
meet those who fret under the weight of 
life’s lesser cares, I ask only in return 
that you repeat to them the sorrows of 
Rodrigo de la Guerra. 

“These ruins,” continued the old man, 
“were the foundation of a round tower 
which formed the extreme northern end 
of a large castle. Another similar tow- 
er, connected with this by a long, low 
building, bordered upon each side with 
pillared corridors, stood out toward the 
sea, on land that was long ago thrown 
down together with the group of great 
rocks that you now see beneath the cliff. 
The castle was originally built for de- 
fense ; but, after peace with the natives 
was assured, it became the residence of 
an old Spanish gentleman and his daugh- 
ter. The name of the old gentleman 
was Luis Gonzales. His daughter was 
Dojia Inocencia. 

“Dofia Inocencia was beautiful, but 
the chief charms of her nature were the 
gentle and winning grace of her com- 
panionship and the breadth and purity 
of her mind. Viewing all suffering as 
the result of man’s ignorance, and all 
crime as the offspring of weakness rath- 
er than of fault, she was active in her ef- 
forts to develop the understanding of the 
young, and merciful in considering the 
evils related of the old. She adored her 
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Maker as the author of her own and the 
world’s great happiness, and sought in 
study and contemplation how to avoid 
that ignorance whose penalty is misfort- 
une. 

“As a child she found in the castle 
but a dreary home. It had great tow- 
ers, a plenteous board, a retinue of serv- 
ants; but Inocencia knew neither moth- 
er, nor sister, nor brother, within its 
walls. Here were the sea, the flower- 
ing banks of the mesa, the surge, and 
the sea-birds, but the little child wan- 
dering among them was alone. Her 
days were long days. She had knowa 
but one change in all the dreary monot- 
ony of her existence. As one day she 
sat dreamily playing with the white sands 
by the sea-shore, a ship hove in sight, 
and in a little boat that swept gaily from 
its side came a stranger and his son. 
These new-comers were Don José dela 
Guerra, the captain of a Spanish mer- 
chantman, and his son, Rodrigo. Cap- 
tain de la Guerra had visited the port to 
dispose of a cargo of merchandise, and 
during his stay he and his young son 
were entertained at the castle. Rodrigo 
came as new life to Inocencia. He was 
of a warm and loving disposition, and 
her childish sympathies, which hitherto 
she had fretted out upon the cold and 
unresponsive works of material Nature, 
now found answer in a young and hu- 
man bosom like her own. Henceforth 
she paused in her rambles on the beach, 
and gazed long and earnestly to see if 
his vessel were coming from the sea. 
After the lapse of many months the 
vessel would come, and for as many 
more months Rodrigo, at the request 
of Don Luis Gonzales, would be left at 
the castle to spend the time of his pa- 
rent’s farther voyage up the coast. On 
these occasions it was the pleasure of 
the young voyager to talk to Inocencia 
of the strange cities and the various peo- 
ples he had seen, and to tell her of the 
wonderful truths he had learned. Views 
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of life were set forth based on a mutual 
love of travel and of knowledge, and re- 
solves made promising perpetual friend- 
ship to each other. Thus years passed 
on, and the boy and girl grew in their 
thoughts as one. As Rodrigo advanced 
toward manhood, the one care of his af- 
fection was the amusement and instruc- 
tion of Inocencia, and on each voyage 
with his father, books, curiosities, and 
articles of rare manufacture were brought 
her on his return. In time the attach- 
ment of the boy became the love of the 
man, and Inocencia, the fond compan- 
ion of his youthful years, became the 
promised helpmate of his maturer life. 

“But the years that saw them pass 
from childhood to maturity brought ship- 
wreck and losses on every sea. The 
brave and enduring sea-captain battled 
hard with storm and wave against dis- 
aster after disaster; but he lost, and 
with his son he was now almost poor. 
Don Luis Gonzales recorded each suc- 
cessive loss withincreasingdismay. The 
first he regretted, the second he deplor- 
ed, the next filled him with forebodings 
of coming poverty; but the merchant 
was brave, one vessel was still left him, 
and perhaps his fortune might yet be 
retrieved. 

“ About this time the vessel with Cap- 
tain de la Guerra and his son was daily 
expected at the port of Santa Barbara. 
It never arrived. The vessel was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of South America. 
The entire cargo—a very valuable one— 
was lost, and the captain and his son 
with the crew barely escaped with their 
lives. Immediately after this disaster, 
Rodrigo left his father, who had entered 
into negotiations for carrying on a trad- 
ing business between Valparaiso and 
Lisbon, and, on board a vessel whose 
trading route lay along the Mexican 
coast, returned to the pueblo of Santa 
Barbara. Elated with pleasure at the 
prospect of beholding Inocencia, from 
whom he had been so long absent, he 
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hurried from the beach to the castle. 
But the news of his disaster had sped 
on before him; so Don Luis met him, 
and met him alone. ‘I knew,’ he said, 
‘that the lover still lived, but the fortune 
he should have brought to the maiden 
was gone.’ It was in vain that Rodrigo 
went from argument to appeal. Turn- 
ing from the castle he retraced his steps 
in the direction of the beach, hailed a 
small boat about pushing off from shore, 
and returned aboard the vessel on which 
he had arrived. He was troubled, al- 
most despairing, but yet with a yearning 
consciousness that Inocencia was still 
unchanged, and a fixed resolution that 
before leaving the place of her home he 
would either see her or hear from her. 
How to accomplish this he knew not. 
In a few days a vessel bound for Lisbon 
would set out, and imperative agree- 
ments with respect to business with his 
father required him to go with her. On 
what could he base a hope that a mes- 
sage or an interview could be obtained 
from Inocencia within so limited a pe- 
riod? Plan after plan was conceived 
and abandoned, when his reflections 
were interrupted by a boat coming along- 
side the ship, in which was an old man 
known as Cervantes, whom Rodrigo re- 
membered as having been formerly em- 
ployed on his father’s vessel, but who, 
becoming too old and feeble for a voya- 
ger’s life, was cared for by Inocencia, 
and retained at the castle. After the 
usual expressions of friendly greeting, 
the old man slipped a letter into Rod- 
rigo’s hand, and shortly after returned 
to the shore. Rodrigo opened the let- 
ter with trembling hands. It was from 
Inocencia. She informed him of the 
cause of her father’s refusal to permit 
her to see him, and that from the mo- 
ment he had been seen coming toward 
the castle, she had been locked a pris- 
oner in the highest room of the tower 
overlooking the bay. She expressed for 
him the unyielding strength of her affec- 
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tion, and a hope that he would not be 
induced to abandon her to the misery of 
a life-long separation. Cervantes, she 
said, would be on the beach that night 
that he might be the bearer of Rodrigo’s 
reply. 

“Rodrigo was grieved that there should 
be an open rupture between himself and 
Don Luis; but while Inocencia contin- 
ued faithful in her attachment, it was 
his hope that parental affection would 
yet triumph over other considerations, 
and the few months that would complete 
his stay in Lisbon would find Don Luis 
Gonzales reconciled to Dojfia Inocen- 
cia’s asserted selfhood in truth and in 
love. 

“In this strain he addressed Inocen- 
cia a letter—a letter of greeting and fare- 
well. It was given on the beach that 
night to Cervantes, and a few days aft- 
erward Rodrigo sailed for Lisbon. Dofia 
Inocencia from her castle- window saw 
him depart. A handkerchief was waved 
in answering farewell to one from the 
vessel. A sail slowly moved out of 
sight, and the lovers were parted. 

“ Rodrigo had an uncle living in Lis- 
bon, who, by a life of successful advent- 
ure, had accumulated great wealth. He 
was an old man, and had never married. 
The daughter of a friend being left an 
orphan, and without means of support, 
he adopted her as his child, and heir to 
a portion of his estate. When Rodrigo 
reached Lisbon he went at once to his 
uncle’s house, where he was welcomed 
asason. His uncle was fondly attach- 
ed to him, and Annette, the adopted 
child, now a young woman, seemed to 
spare no pains in bestowing upon him a 
generous hospitality. In the evenings 
she entertained him with music and 
song. If he was weary she read to him. 
If he was not well, dainties were prepar- 
ed for him by her own hand. 

“For all these kind attentions Rod- 
rigo was warmly grateful, and contribut- 
ed as he could to the amusement of An- 
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nette in return. To him it did not oc- 
cur that the actions of Annette might 
have a deeper motive than the prompt- 
ings of hospitality and cousinly interest; 
but he afterward learned that his uncle 
had formed the idea of uniting Rodrigo 
as co-heir to his fortune by a marriage 
alliance with Annette. The project hav- 
ing been communicated to her, it seems 
received her approbation, and, having 
many admirers, and being distinguished 
as a successful coquette, she accepted 
the hint, and sought to win from Rod- 
rigo admiration and affection. 

“The old gentleman, not having any 
doubt of her success, and becoming im- 
patient to hear from his nephew the con- 
sent that he thought would be gladly 
forthcoming, called Rodrigo to his side ; 
talked to him of his own extreme old 
age; of the impossibility of his living 
more than a few years longer; of his 
anxiety for the future of his daughter; 
of her unprotected situation in the event 
of his sudden death; of the possession 
of a fortune being only a temptation to 
bad men to marry her without affection; 
and, finally, declared his wish that Rod- 
rigo could find it in his heart to love 
Annette, and become, while yet the old 
man lived, her protector for life. Half 
his fortune, he said, should become theirs 
on their marriage, and the remaining half 
at his death. Here the uncle paused, 
looking earnestly for a reply. Rodrigo 
hesitated, scarcely knowing how to frame 
his answer. Suddenly the attentions of 
Dofia Annette assumed a new signifi- 
cance in his mind. She, he was sure, 
was aware of his uncle’s designs, and 
had been acting in support of them. A 
bare refusal would be wounding to her 
pride. An explanation, then, as to his 
circumstances, and the feelings which 
impelled him to decline his uncle’s offer, 
would be necessary. 

“Rodrigo then commenced from his 
earliest recollection the story of his com- 
panionship with Doiia Inocencia. The 
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old gentleman seemed disappointed, al- 
most indignant; but as Rodrigo pro- 
ceeded, his interest increased, until it 
assumed an eager, generous intensity, 
and, as the narrative was drawn to a 
close, he seemed to have forgotten the 
object of their conversation, and thought 
only of sympathy for Inocencia and anx- 
iety to assist Rodrigo. 

“After asking various questions of 
Rodrigo as to his prospects in life, and 
drawing from him some account of his 
business circumstances, he for awhile 
said nothing, but slowly paced the room 
in studious meditation. By and by he 
sat down, and turning to Rodrigo, said: 

“*My boy, Annette has always un- 
derstood that you, my only nephew, 
were to receive the larger portion of 
estate. I have more than doubled my 
income by various transactions since the 
time of my adoption of Annette. After 
setting aside a portion ample for her use, 
the remainder must go to my brother’s 
only son. I always intended that it 
should be yours at my death, but your 
present unfortunate circumstances in- 
duce me to think that your future hap- 
piness may more certainly be secured 
by your having a portion of it now. I 
shall anticipate my former intentions by 
a few years. Human happiness, my boy, 
is cheap at any price; its loss at any 
price is dear.’ 

“As words best could, Rodrigo ac- 
knowledged the generous beneficence of 
the old man, and, with trembling lips, 
gave utterance to the gratitude and 
warmth of his feelings. 

“On the morning following, Dofia 
Annette was called by her father, and 
the account of the friendship and be- 
trothal of Rodrigo and Inocencia, and 
their present unhappiness, recapitulated, 
with the expectation that womanly sym- 
pathy would cause her to bury all con- 
siderations of mortification for self. 
Dofia Annette, however, though she 
said little, had more sympathy for her 
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own wounded vanity in failing to engage 
the affections of Rodrigo, notwithstand- 
ing Inocencia, than she had for the 
misfortunes of one whom she now be- 
gan to look upon as her rival; and when 
informed by her father of his intention 
of anticipating his death a few years in 
the matter of giving to Rodrigo a por- 
tion of his share in the estate, she se- 
cretly resolved that Inocencia at least 
should never enjoy it. 

“Not doubting that Inocencia had 
many admirers, being praised as such a 
gifted woman, Annette seems to have 
conceived the idea of bringing some in- 
fluence upon her to induce her to marry 
before Rodrigo should return; and, as 
most of her own actions were regulated 
by the power of vanity or ill-feeling, she 
supposed similar motives would deter- 
mine the conduct of Dojia Inocencia. 
With this view, Dofia Annette, under 
Don Rodrigo’s name, and closely imi- 
tating his style and writing, addressed 
a letter to Inocencia. In this it was 
stated that Rodrigo, on reflection, had 
been convincea that a marriage between 
himself and Inocencia would be forev- 
er impossible ; and, further, that his rea- 
son and his philosophy admonished him 
of the folly of cherishing a hopeless grief, 
and that he entreated her to forget, with 
him, a past, the thought of which could 
bring them neither joy nor consolation. 

“Had Annette directed this letter to 
Inocencia, the statements. it contained 
would have been received with suspi- 
cions of forgery, as it had been arranged 
between Don Rodrigo and Dojia Ino- 
cencia that his letters for her should, for 
greater safety, be inclosed to Cervantes. 
But Annette was guided by a knowledge 
of this arrangement, which had been 
given in the recital of Rodrigo’s story. 

“The following day, Rodrigo awoke 
with low fever and singular symptoms 
of illness, for which the p¥ysician could 
find no satisfactory explanation. A nurse 
was called to care for him, but Annette, 
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with no change in her usual kind de- 
meanor, ministered to his wants, and 
lingered tenderly about his bedside. He 
had written on the night previous a long 
and hopeful letter to Inocencia, and in- 
closed it, as had been agreed upon, in 
another directed to Cervantes. Not sus- 
pecting duplicity in a being like Annette, 
apparently so kind and gentle, Rodrigo 
intrusted his letter to her care. He fur- 
ther impressed upon her his anxiety that 
it should be forwarded by the first ves- 
sel leaving for the Mexican coast, as it 
inclosed a letter for the unhappy Dojia 
Inocencia, and contained cheering news 
he was in haste for her to receive. The 
letter was sealed with wax, but impress- 
ed with no stamp or signet, and embold- 
ened by this circumstance, Annette seems 
to have broken the seal, and finding no 
word to Cervantes but greeting and kind 
wishes, removed the inclosed letter to 
Inocencia, replaced it with her own 
forgery, renewed the wax, and sent it to 
a vessel about leaving for the Mexican 
coast. 

“Weeks passed away, and Rodrigo 
was still unable to be abroad. During 
this time, Dofia Annette seems to have 
destroyed two letters intended for Dofia 
Inocencia, which on account of Rod- 
rigo’s illness were written by her at his 
dictation. The promised portion of his 
uncle’s wealth was formally conveyed to 
Don Rodrigo; and as soon as his re- 
turning strength permitted, he engaged 
passage on board a vessel bound for the 
western coast of Mexico, and, with a 
cheerful promise to his uncle that he 
would return with Inocencia, that she, 
too, might thank him for his beneficence, 
he departed. 

“The voyage from Lisbon was favor- 
able, and Rodrigo, under the influence 
of the invigorating atmosphere of the 
ocean, and the healthful feelings of hope, 
recruited rapidly in strength and spirits. 
As the vessel drew within a few days’ 
sail of the port of Santa Barbara, his 
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heart bounded with expectant joy. Ev- 
ery hour left behind was counted as 
something gained. When but a short 
time must elapse before the shore would 
be in sight, he drew to the side of the 
ship, watching eagerly until the first line 
of land should appear. At last it came 
—a view of mountains faintly outlined 
against the sky. Slowly the gray mists 
of the distance dissipated and faded. 
On the undulating foot-hills of the Santa 
Ynez .the white towers of the mission 
church shone in the crimson hues of the 
early morning. The humbler outlines 
of tile-covered houses and the wavy 
pencilings of umbrageous trees rose 
slowly to sight. But Rodrigo saw only 
vacancy. His eye was searching for 
something, and it was not there. The 
castle! It was gone! On still came 
the vessel. The sails were furled. The 
anchor was cast. Then a pause. A 
small boat came from the shore; but 
Rodrigo heeded nothing—his eye was 
bent in vacancy on this group of strange 
rocks, and above at these silent ruins. 
A hand was laid upon his shoulder; some 
one called him by name. He looked up. 
Cervantes stood beside him. Rodrigo, 
grasping the old man’s hand, quickly 
said: 

“*What has happened? Tell me of 
Inocencia.’ And, pointing to the cas- 
tle ruins, ‘What does that mean?’ 

“Cervantes bade him be calm, and 
begged him to come ashore, where he 
would tell him all. Rodrigo, perceiving 
in Cervantes’ action that there was noth- 
ing for which to hope, silently accom- 
panied him to the shore, and almost un- 
consciously directed his steps to the spot 
whereon had stood the castle. Togeth- 
er they sat down on the ruins, and Cer- 
vantes, hastened by the anxious impa- 
tience of Rodrigo, and often overcome 
by his own emotion, gave an account of 
those misfortunes which broke Rodrigo’s 
heart. 

“From the reception of the letter for- 
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ged by Annette, Dofia Inocencia, sup- 
posing herself deserted by Rodrigo, and 
oppressed by the apparent hopelessness 
of her position, had secluded herself 
from the world. Close confinement to 
her room, and the constant dwelling of 
her mind upon the one theme of her un- 
happiness, were succeeded by fever and 
delirium, and it seems that during the 
absence of her attendant she threw her- 
self from the window of the tower over- 
looking the beach, and was taken up 
dead. The corpse was exposed with 
much ceremony in the great hall; a 
drapery of lace was arranged with flow- 
ers as a canopy above the bier, and wax 
tapers burned day and night around the 
body in the coffin. The shutters were 
closed, a temporary altar was erected, 
the room was brilliantly illuminated, and 
three gray-gowned friars were employed 
at the little altar during two days and 
two nights in prayers for the repose of 
the dead. On the third night there 
arose a terrific storm. The shutters of 
the castle shook and rattled as if demon 
hands would wrench them from their 
hold. The wind wailed and moaned, 
and seemed fairly to shriek when it 
would come in furious gusts with the 
roar of fierce and yawning waves, lash- 
ing with seemingly resistless force 
against the shore. Then there would 
be a lull, and nothing would be heard 
but the patter of the rain and the sullen 
moan of the sea. The servants of the 
castle had built a fire in the dining-hall, 
and, with friends from the village, had 
gathered, nervous and trembling, in a 
grouparound the flickering flames. Now 
and then a gust of wind would come 
through the crevices left uncovered by 
the worn and ill-fastened shutters, ex- 
tinguish the lights, and leave the fright- 
ened inmates half dumb with terror in 
almost total darkness. Though ali had 
loved Dojfia Inocencia, they felt that 
she had committed self-murder—had 
gone into eternity unsanctified by the 
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blessed sacrament —and must, there- 
fore, be suffering such mental torture 
that her spirit could not rest in peace. 
It is impossible to account for it, but 
they all associated the supposed unhap- 
piness of her spirit with the storm. 
They believed that she wanted them to 
pray for her, and at every wail of the 
wind and deafening crash of breaking 
waves against the cliff, crosses that 
should protect them from harm were 
anxiously drawn over their bosoms, and 
prayers whispered with whitened lips 
for the repose of the unhappy departed. 
Don Luis Gonzales had sought the se- 
clusion of his room, which was next to 
what had been Dojfia Inocencia’s, in 
the tower overlooking the sea. He 
knew nothing of the letter which had 
caused the illness, and, indirectly, the 
death of Dofia Inocencia. He re- 
proached himself as having been the 
cause of her death, and, seemingly un- 
able to bear the burden of his remorse 
and the terrible fears that had taken pos- 
session of him under the influence of the 
storm, had benumbed his consciousness 
with draughts of wine, and was lying 
oblivious to everything around him, bab- 
bling with thick tongue some broken 
syllables of prayer, and clasping in his 
fingers a silver crucifix with the be- 
seeching pressure of despair. The 
countenances even of the friars on this 
night were remarkable for their exceed- 
ing pallor. Great drops of perspiration 
stood on their foreheads, and they mov- 
ed anxiously at every sound, their eyes 
peering excitedly from their sockets in- 
to every corner whence it seemed to 
proceed. Suddenly the great doors of 
the hall where they were praying with 
the dead were violently thrown open, a 
gale of wind swept wildly through the 
room, flung the light drapery falling from 
the canopy above the corpse into the 
flickering tapers, and set it ablaze. The 
drapery, the muslin flowers, the ribbons, 
and the white satin pall burned on; but 
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the tapers went out in the wind. It is 
whispered by some that the friars were 
spell-bound with terror, for the servants 
were not called by them to assist in ex- 
tinguishing the flames until after the fire 
had made considerable progress. Heads 
are shaken wisely, and it is even hinted 
that they ‘must have seen something ;’ 
that the doors could not have been open- 
ed by the wind. Vague intimations are 
thrown out about a hand seen waving in 
the darkness through the open door-way; 
others speak of a white figure with float- 
ing hair and uplifted hands standing off 
in the black distance; but nothing is 
known save that the servants, when 
brought by the alarm of the friars, found 
the entire tapestry of the room in flames. 
There were no means of extinguishing 
the fire except the contents of a cistern, 
and from this the servants commenced 
bringing water in buckets. But the proc- 
ess was slow, the flames were spreading 
rapidly, and the fire having gained the 
paneled ceiling, it was impossible to 
reach it. All were exerting themselves 
to the utmost, and at first they felt hope- 
ful of arresting the conflagration, when 
it was noticed that the currents of the 
wind were carrying the long tongueg of 
flame over the partition wall into the 
store-room adjoining. The rafters also 
were burning, and the fire was fast eat- 
ing into the supports of the heavy tile- 
roof. Suddenly some one remembered 
that a large quantity of gunpowder had 
been stored in the adjoining room and 
also beneath the floor. This powder 
had been placed there but a short time 
before, under fear of an attack being 
made by a large band of Indians from 
the plains, who were lurking in that 
neighborhood with seeming warlike in- 
tentions, but who finally departed in 
peace. When, therefore, some one 
cried, ‘The powder—the powder!’ 
there was a panic. The friars, seeing 
the certain doom of the castle, and that 
few moments must remain for them to 
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effect their escape, called to the servants 
and guests to run for their lives. 

“Through all the screaming and noise 
occasioned by the fire, Don Luis Gon- 
zales heard nothing, and now when the 
friars were about hastening from his 
abode, though no one dare venture so 
far as his room, they called loudly up 
the stair-way to alarm him; but to res- 
cue him was impossible. It was their 
last chance to escape; not a moment 
more remained. 

“Three gray gowns flapped in the 
wind; ‘Holy Mary’ and ‘Jesus save 
us’ floated through the air; a white 
crucifix gleamed and hurried on through 
the darkness, and the friars had left the 
castle and were fleeing on the wings of 
fear. Suddenly there was a rumbling 
sound; the earth seemed to tremble un- 
der foot; then suchacrash! Men stood 
appalled. In spite of the storm, many 


of the village people came out of their 
houses, each one fearing that the place 


would be overwhelmed in some terrible 
calamity. Attracted by gleams of lurid 
light, they moved on in the direction of 
the castle. They reached where it had 
once stood, and found, lighted with burn- 
ing heams and smoldering embers, the 
present ruins. All else had gone. The 
great rock that supported the tower that 
stood over the sea, and on which rested 
the foundation of the long building con- 
necting it with the more inland tower, 
was rent asunder, torn from its place, 
and hurled, as it is now seen, in huge 
masses on the beach and in the ocean. 
It had been noticed for a long time that 
the sea was wearing away the stratum 
of sandstone underlying the rocks that 
supported the castle’s foundation, and 
it is probable this storm, unparalleled in 
its severity on this part of the Pacific 
Coast, had made heavy inroads, and so 
destroyed the foundation of the rocks 
that they were not able to hold their po- 
sition under the terrible shock to which 
they were on that night subjected, The 
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burning buildings and earth that fell were 
washed away by the waves, and, save 
this basework of the inland tower, all 
remains of everything in or about the 
castle were gathered into the bosom of 
the ocean. 

“The place is regarded with super- 
stition by some, and old sailors and fish- 
ermen say that on stormy nights they 
have seen a figure standing on the top- 
most peak of the rocks with one hand 
held up shading her eyes, as if looking 


.for a vessel coming from the sea. 


“Rodrigo became a wanderer. Ev- 
ery part of the globe laid before him its 
peculiar blessings ; but he could not re- 
main. He knew that the spot which for 
so many years was the place of his af- 
fections and desires had become a des- 
olate grave; but whether it was the hab- 
it of his youth and early manheod con- 
tinued, of looking constantly to the cas- 
tle as the eventual goal of his travel, or 
whether it was because of the sailors’ 
superstition, or perhaps his own fancy 
that pictured a form watchfully expect- 
ing his coming, I know not, but ever he 
returned, and, though he could not tell 
why, was ever disappointed, as though 
he had still expected something he could 
not find.” 

The old man’s narrative was ended. 
The moon had risen high in the heav- 
ens. Her silvery reflection lay as a 
gleaming path over the ocean, stretch- 
ing from the surf-bound rocks to the 
white vapors of the watery horizon, and 
I thought had I lost my love I should 
picture her coming from out those dim 
and distant portals, so spiritually veiled 
in white, and mist, and mystery. I turn- 
ed to speak to the old man, but I had al- 
ready passed from his recollection. He 
was looking toward the sea, and crying, 
“It is she—it is she!” he hurried from 
beside me, and, taking the path leading 
from the esa to the beach, he clamber- 
ed eagerly to the summit of the rocks. 

Travelers visiting Santa Barbara have 
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doubtless noticed and probably wonder- 
ed that not a single human habitation is 
to be seen along the whole line of the 
beautiful table-land in the neighborhood 
of the group of rocks. The natives are 
somewhat reticent on the subject, but it 
is said that it is the strange superstition 
connected with the spot that has con- 
demned it to almost perpetual solitude. 
Not the magnificent grandeur ofits ocean 
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HERE is an old nursery rhyme 
which says, “We never know 


what great things from little things may 
rise,” and if we trace the history of some 
little things and consider their influence 
upon the great things of the world, we 
can easily verify the truth of the adage. 


A tooth, for instance, is an infinitesimal 
portion of a man; yet a tooth has figur- 
ed in the lives of some very ancient 
kings; influenced —nay, controlled — 
their history, and played its part in one 
of the longest dynasties on record. I 
speak of the tooth of Guatama Buddha, 
which is considered by some fifty mill- 
ions of people to be the most sacred 
and heavenly object left upon the terres- 
trial globe. His tooth is certainly the 
oldest in the annals of time, for it dates 
its existence from six centuries before 
Christ, having passed ninety years of its 
infancy in a man’s mouth. 

The tale of this tooth is a romance of 
history as marvelous as theétory of the 
great Kohinoor diamond, or the Marie 
Antoinette necklace, yet far surpassing 
these in antiquity, episodes, and influ- 
ence, for the latter had their intrinsic val- 
ue to aid them, being always convertible 
into hard cash—an immense advantage to 
romance now-a-days, for, as the modern 
world wags, “ £. s. d.” is the great talis- 
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prospect, not the measured music of the 
waters surging along the shore, not all 
the rapture one feels in the presence of 
the mdst beautiful conceptions of God 
and the most skillful creations of His 
handiwork, has won the place to human 
usefulness. 
**O’er all there hangs the shadow of a fear, 
Which says as plain as whisper in the ear, 
* The rock is haunted.’ ” 


A TOOTH. 


man. But this morsel of ivory derives 
its sole value from its repute of being 
the tooth, the eye-tooth, of one of the 
greatest men ever deified —men who 
have sent their names ringing down to 
ages and ages, and influenced mankind 
with their special theories from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The precious ivory is now enshrined 
with much religious zeal in a temple at 
Kandy, the late capital of Ceylon. That 
famous Ceylon —the Taprobane of the 
Greeks, Serendib of the Arabian Nights 
—sleeping in the Indian Ocean, south- 
east of the peninsula of Hindostan, from 
which it is only separated by the Straits 
of Manaar, sometimes called “Adam’s 
Bridge,” as he is reputed to have passed 
over to the Island of Ceylon dry-shod, 
upon rocks, when driven from Paradise 
by the flaming sword, and settled upon 
the great mougtain which bears his 
name. 

The sun was just setting over Kandy, 
as we reached it. We had come from 
Point de Galle, the stopping- place of 
most China-bound steamers. Visitors 
to the far East are usually contented 
with a drive on shore at Galle, and ex- 
cept officials and planters few Europe- 
ans travel in the interior of Ceylon. 
The sun was setting as only a tropical 
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sun would dare to set, in splashes of 
purple, green, amber, and crimson, which 
described on paper may seem to denote 
very bad taste on the part of the sun, 
but in reality was a gorgeous spectacle. 
The flowery hills around Kandy blushed 
a pale rose-tint, as though they were 
not quite satisfied to reflect any of the 
deeper colors; but the mountains, rear- 
ing their heads eight thousand feet, 
plunged their purple peaks into the 
azure sky. 

Few people would venture to dispute 
the beauty of Kandy at any time; but, 
glowing with the brilliant sunset lights, 
it must win all hearts not utterly callous 
to beauty. At present, it may be de- 
scribed as a congregation of handsome 
objects rather than as a city. In the 
centre is a large artificial lake—one of 
the famous tanks or reservoirs con- 
structed at various parts of the island, 
about two thousand years ago, to irri- 
gate the land, forming the glory of king 
and kingdom. Reflected in its waters 
stands the Buddhist temple, with num- 
berless colonnades and towers, under 
which reposes the great Da/ada, the 
Tooth of Buddha; enshrined in tem- 
ples, and altars, and re/iguaires, of mar- 
ble, ivory, ebony, silver, and gold; set 
with precious stones—sapphires, pearls, 
rubies, topazes—for which the island is 
renowned. Around the reservoir is a 
raised wall and promenade, shadowed 
by tamarind-trees, and the male cotton 
with its cherry-lipped flowers, which 
falling carpet the earth in a zone of 
pinky leaflets. Below is a carriage- 
drive around the lake, four miles in cir- 
cumference. On the opposite side is 
the modern hotel, with its wide veran- 
dah covered with creepers of every hue, 
and tempting long chairs. A little far- 
ther on is an old Dutch church, which in 
its ugly simplicity is a good foil to the 
graceful and elaborate pagoda opposite ; 
it seems to be sneering in a quiet and 
phlegmatic way at all the vainglorious 
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display of form and color which trans- 
fuse oriental scenery. A long, narrow, 
picturesque Chinese street forms the bus- 
iness portion of the town, and all around 
upon the green hills are the planters’ 
bungalows, climbing higher and higher 
up the mountains, peeping out from a 
perfect sea of coffee - trees, whose white 
blossoms exhale a perfume which hangs 
as a canopy over the whole country, and 
whose scarlet berries, when the coffee is 
ripe, gladden the dark green of the land- 
scape. 

To return to the temple, now the 
resting- place of the ivory trifle whose 
history I am attempting to write. It is 
the core or nucleus of a vast establish- 
ment of Buddhist priests, who lift their 
voices in praise, morning, noon, and 
night, with an accompaniment of drums, 
tom-toms, and big gongs. There is also 
a large stable of elephants and horses, 
and serving-men, to officiate upon grand 
occasions, when the tooth goes abroad 
and is exhibited to the faithful. This, 
however, it very rarely does, for its 
guardians understand thoroughly that 
too much familiarity breeds contempt, 
and fifty years sometimes elapse be- 
tween its appearances in public. 

King Kriti Sri had been the last mon- 
arch to worship it in company with his 
subjects, so that very few persons in the 
island had actually seen it, though they 
earnestly believed in the potency of the 
relic, and that the sight alone would con- 
fer prosperity upon the beholder. Great 
preparations were, therefore, made in the 
city of Kandy; triumphal arches erect- 
ed, and whole trees transplanted to form 
bowers, altars, and avenues for the pro- 
cession to halt in or pass through. Ev- 
ery creature—man, woman, or child — 
that could use its own feet, came from all 
parts of the island to witness the expo- 
sition and partake in the consequent ben- 
efits, even as Italian peasantry assemble 
at Easter in the vast amphitheatre of St. 
Peter’s, to catch the small slips of paper 
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which the Pope trusts to the wind as his 
messenger to convey pardon for sins and 
immunity from punishment. But the 
Cingalese consider that one divine ben- 
efit is enough for one life, therefore this 
festival is not often repeated. 

Formerly the high priest and the king 
were the officials at the ceremony; but 
since the island and the tooth have fall- 
en into British hands, of course the Gov- 
ernor stands in lieu of the Queen. He 
and the high priest, with attendant priests, 
private secretaries, and other assistants, 
etc., enter the sanc/um sanciorum where 
the singularly long tooth dwells in cost- 
ly obscurity. With the aid of a host of 
attendants, the various tabernacles, pa- 
godas, and altars are removed, when the 
sumptuous caskets of gold and jewels 
are loosed. The tooth then goes into 
its out-door garment, a pavilion of solid 
silver with silver ornamented pillars, 
which covers the dawsewige, a small 
octagonal cupola composed of burnish- 
ed gold, rows of blue sapphires, and ru- 
bies. The Da/ada reposes in another 
gold casket, on a velvet cushion fringed 
with precious pearls, such as would make 
the fortune of a royal princess. This 
paraphernalia is placed on the back of a 
most majestic elephant, richly caparison- 
ed in crimson velvet with gold embroid- 
ery. This gentleman, like many high 
officials, has a complete sinecure, for his 
exclusive duty is to carry the Da/ada 
twice or thrice in his life, for which per- 
formance he lives in clover all the rest 
of his existence, which is longer than 
that of a man. Upon the occasion of 
his public appearance he is attended by 
his mahouts and scores of lackeys, any- 
one of whom would hypothecate his head 
for a situation equal to that of the beast. 
All the high officials, clerical, civil, and 
military—the two latter British—join in 
the procession. 

When the elephant carrying the Da/- 
ada appears at the gate of the temple, a 
long double line of elephants knee! down 
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to receive him, while the nobles, priests, 
and populace bend their bodies ata right 
angle, lifting their arms above their heads, 
and joining their fingers. They raise a 
shout of triumph appalling in its power 
and vehemence, which is caught up by 
the multitude, and far and wide from 
every throat and voice it spreads over 
the whole city—one mighty, solemn peal 
of adoration. “Horrible idolatry!” ex- 
claims a prudish Protestant. So it may 
appear. But what, then, is the “ Fé¢e 
Dieu” in France, the “ Holy Cross” in 
Rome? What is our own impassioned 
embrace of a faded photograph, not seen 
for years, which rouses the yearning 
tear? We do not all of us understand 
our own emotions—can we fathom those 
of the Cingalese? 

The elephant, bearing the sacred Da/- 
ada, and followed by the whole retinue 
—civilized, savage, sacred and profane, 
priest and parson (no doubt the British 
chaplain would have to be present, po- 
litically, of course), richly-robed Cinga- 
lese nobles, unclad Malabars, Tamuls, 
and Madrasmen—proceeds through the 
leafy avenues made for him, trampling 
with dignified tread the world of flowers 
spread for the feet which bear the sa- 
cred load, until it reaches the altar or 
reposoir, into which it is lifted by the 
ancient Adikar. Then the British gov- 
ernor, holding back the velvet curtain, 
displays the relic to the ravished multi- 
tude, whose hosannas reach the echoes 
of the purple mountains, and swim along 
the valley, waking the nightingales that 
pipe their exultant song to the heart of 
every dell. 

All that can be effected by means of 
evergreens and flowers in our own coun- 
try falls far short in comparison with 
what is done in the East. The grace- 
ful palm-leaves, and waving bananas — 
the luscious magnolias, gorgeous sun- 
flowers and shoe-blossoms, and the won- 
derful decorative taste possessed in such 
an extraordinary degree by savage over 
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civilized people—the glowing light, and 
soothing perfume — the yellow-robed 
monks, and the rich dresses of the no- 
bles —the grand background of purple 
mountains, and the inner amphitheatre 
of hills covered with green coffee —the 
quaint old temple, and the mirror-like 
lake — produce a combination of scenic 
effect unparalleled under our duller sky. 

The Da/ada, or Sacred Tooth, is a 
piece of discolored ivory, over an inch 
in length, and broad in proportion. The 
owner must have measured at least from 
seven to eight feet in height, to have 
grown such a tooth; and it was declared 
by the Portuguese, when they conquer- 
ed the country, to be an ape’s tooth. 
The history of this wonder - working in- 
cisor, after it quitted its native jaw-bone, 
is as follows: The body of Guatama 
Buddha was burned, according to the 
Indian custom, but before its entire de- 
struction on the funeral pyre a priest 
rushed forward and rescued the eye- 
tooth from the flames. It was at once 
venerated as miraculous, being the act- 
ual part of a body once a man, now a 
deity—in fine, as a tangible piece of the 
body of God. This took place five cent- 
uries before our Lord’s Last Supper, 
where he gave his flesh to eat and to 
remain on earth. As in all religions, 
schisms soon arose, and kings and na- 
tions quarreled and went to war over a 
bit of bone as over a bit of bread or wa- 
fer—one side declaring it was infamy to 
worship an inanimate bit of rubbishy, 
discolored ivory; the other protesting 
that it was the actual substance of God 
the Omnipotent, and a sacrilege to pro- 
fane it. 

The tooth had been kept in great state 
in acity called Dantapoora (from danfa, 
tooth, and fvora, city), and the King 
Kalinga, neglecting Vishnu and Siva, 
worshiped only the tooth; for which he 
was called to account by another king, 
Pandoowai, the chief sovereign of all In- 
dia, who sent forth a mandate, and is- 
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sued orders to his generals and his 
armies to invade that country and stop 
the idolatry—in the name of the true 
God to kill and slay, and give no quar- 
ter, but to bring back the heretic king 
and the wretched bit of human bone he 
was adoring day and night. The great 
general marched forth, fought and con- 
quered, captured the Da/ada and the 
devotee, and reported them to his mas- 
ter. And now commenced the trials of 
the tooth. The sovereign was resolved 
to go to extremities, and decided to burn 
up the piece of bone, and have an end 
of it. He, therefore, had prepared in 
the yard of his palace a pit filled with 
glowing embers, into which the Da/ada 
was cast. In the usual course of chem- 
ical action, it would have been speedily 
reduced to powder; but the legend of 
this relic, like the tales concerning oth- 
er miraculous objects, proceeds quite 
differently. The tooth rose from the 
flames unscathed, emitting from itself a 
radiance which ascended to the heavens 
and illumined the universe, or at least 
as much of it as the writer of that pe- 
riod was acquainted with. Having thus 
displayed itself fire-proof and non-com- 
bustible, the king, being disgusted at 
the open defiance of his power, forth- 
with ordered the tooth to be buried deep 
in the earth and trodden down by ele- 
phants; but, spurning the clay above 
it, it sprang up like the grain sowed by 
the planter on a lotus -leaf, the emblem 
of the spouse of the mother of Buddha, 
who is reported to have conceived as a 
virgin. Still the king was not satisfied. 
He naturally imagined some fraud had 
been practiced, and ordered the tooth to 
be placéd on an anvil. The ponderous 
hammer was raised to crush it, but the 
tooth (it must surely have been a wisdom 
tooth) sagely imbedded itself in the iron, 
and the hammer fell harmlessly upon it. 
The priestly enemies then declared that 
the fraud consisted not in the relic itself, 
which, no doubt, was part of the god 
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Vishnu, but in the assertion that it was 
Guatama’s. To prove this, the king 
ordered them to petition that worthy to 
release his own tooth from the iron 
shackles into which he had put it. The 
priests commenced a series of incanta- 
tions and supplications, enough to move 
any god; but the obstinate tooth, like so 
many of its successors (as dentists will 
vouch for), refused to be extracted. The 
king, who appears to have been a prac- 
tical, logical man, said, “Now you priests 
have failed, let the Buddhists try” — 
whereupon great offerings were made to 
the Da/ada, and all the saintly deeds 
and holy acts of Buddha recounted. 
These exertions were rewarded by the 
tooth getting up and showing itself again. 
The king, delighted, placed it in a gold 
goblet, when it was graciously pleased 
to float on the water. These miracles 
confirmed the wavering, and converted 
the king, though not the priests. Pan- 
doowai, however, discarded the heretics, 
and loaded the wihares (temples) with 
treasure. He abdicated from the throne, 
and retired to a Buddhist monastery, 
where he died in what we should de- 
nominate the odor of sanctity. He en- 
treated Buddha’s forgiveness for his 
doubts ; not failing judiciously to point 
out that his sins had, after all, a bene- 
ficial result, as proving the authenticity 
of the relic—that all is well that ends 
well—and hinted at a dogma, since term- 
ed Jesuitical, that evil might be commit- 
ted that good may result. Here he 
equivocated a little with Buddha, sug- 
gesting that if he had not believed in 
the happy result, he (King Pandoowai) 
would never have permitted the indigni- 
ty. Thus there have been more Davids 
than one. 

The tooth, after this triumph, went 
back to Dantapoora, to the keeping of 
Goohasina. Ina short time, King Ooda- 
ini came to worship at the shrine of the 
Dalada, and made rich offerings. He 
also adored at another shrine — that 
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of the fair Ranawale, the King’s daugh- 
ter, whom he married. [But scarcely 
had they outlived that one blissful pe- 
riod of human existence, the “honey- 
moon,” when the wicked nephews of 
Pandoowai (why are nephews always 
wicked ?) waged war against the tooth, 
and came down upon the city of Danta- 
poora to sack and otherwise destroy it. 
Now, the happy pair were still stanch 
adherents of the tooth, and, fearful that 
even ivory could not resist such an ar- 
my, they disguised themselves in the 
garb of the despised and inimical priest- 
hood, and carried the treasure away to 
the sea-coast, where they buried it in 
the sand. But as the war waged fiercer, 
Ranawale, with true woman’s wit, wove 
it into her long, luxuriant tresses, and, 
drawing near to the ships, awaited the 
result of the battle then raging around 
the doomed city of Dantapoora. A red 
flag was to be the signal of defeat and 
despair, when the fair guardian of the 
relic was to embark and proceed to Cey- 
lon, which island had been foretold as 
the future home of the Da/ada. Thus, 
when the setting sun cast his last lurid 
beams upon the bloody signal, and the 
whole eastern heaven blushed in shame, 
the devout heroine entered the ship and 
passed with her sacred burden to the 
friendly shores .of Ceylon, where she 
was received by the king with royal 
honors. Every mark of distinction was 
heaped upon her head, and especially 
upon her hair, which had performed 
such a wonderful service. 

History does not say so, but I have a 
shrewd idea that the king married her; 
her spouse (Oodaini) having been killed 
in the battle. Not that this fact was 
material, for a Cingalese woman has 
from time immemorial been allowed to 
take two or more husbands. The king 
also dedicated the island to the Da/ada, 
and built for it the richest of shrines. 
Since that time, A.D. 309, it has shared 
the fate of the Cingalese, and under- 
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gone the vicissitudes of that country; 
sometimes in triumphing over a million 
of heads bowed in worship or reverence 
—for I do not believe Buddhists wor- 
ship the thing they clasp their hands 
and kneel to, any more than the Catho- 
lics worship every wayside cross they 
bend the knee before — sometimes wan- 
dering from place to place for safer 
keeping and to escape the ferocious on- 
slaught of the Malabar invasion; but 
wherever its sacred presence beamed, 
it influenced the destinies of the country, 
and its history forms a large portion of 
Cingalese chronicles. The people place 
infinite confidence in its power to pro- 
cure peace and prosperity for the na- 
tion with whom it dwells. The Portu- 


guese knowing this, sought and obtain- 
ed possession of it by force, and assert 
that they ground it up in a mortar and 
publicly burnt it as an idol and false 
god; that the Adikar Buddhist priests 
offered for its redemption three hundred 
thousand ducats, which were refused by 


Constantine de Braganza, the Portu- 
guese leader. Nevertheless, another 
tooth is said to have been manufactured 
so closely resembling the Da/ada, that 
the priests were deceived and accepted 
it. The Cingalese, however, declare 
that the real Buddha dental was care- 
fully hidden away, and that Constantine 
de Braganza was deceived by an ape’s 
tooth, palmed off upon him, which he 
burned. The latter story is much more 
probable than the former. This was in 
the sixteenth century. 

In 1815, when the British became 
rulers of the island, they also became 
guardians of the sacred Da/ada, which 
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was held as a sort of insignia of royalty, 
like the crown jewels or regalia. In the 
rebellion in 1817, the first act of the 
Cingalese was to steal the tooth. A 
priest, one of the guardians of the sanc- 
tuary, surreptitiously conveyed it and 
himself away to the mountains, where 
he wandered unsuspected. The people, 
aware of this, considered their triumph 
over their new lords and masters as a 
foregone conclusion. But this becom- 
ing known, a strict search was made, 
and the priest was eventually taken with 
the tooth upon him—his bald pate af- 
fording no concealment like the locks of 
the fair Ranawale. The sacred ivory 
was restored to its former shrine and 
temple in Kandy. This being made 
public, the effect was magical on the 
people, who became convinced that the 
guardians and possessors of the tooth 
must triumph, and that it was the will of 
Buddha that the British should rule 
over Ceylon. When peace and tran- 
quillity was restored, the guardianship 
of the tooth was divided between the 
governor of the island and the high 
priest, and the ve/iguaire was so con- 
structed that it required two keys to 
open it. 

In 1828 the Da/ada was publicly exhib- 
ited for the benefit and adoration of the 
faithful; and the Queen of England, sit- 
ting high upon her Protestant throne in 
the far- advanced nineteenth century, is 
virtually the showman toa deluded mul- 
titude, of a very large-sized tooth—much 
too monstrous for any human mouth, 
unless that of a giant—and which they 
reverence as the actual person of the 
Deity! 
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HERE was great excitement in 

our little household, when Robert 

came home one evening and announced 
that Cousin Max was coming to visit us. 
We girls had never seen him, but Rob- 
ert and he had spent a year together on 
the continent, when our father was alive 
and money was plentiful with us. Since 
then, our German cousin’s name had 
been almost a household word with us. 
Max was quite alone in the world, 
our aunt and her husband both dying 
when he was quite young. He was al- 
most Robert’s age—was tall and fair, 
and that was all we knew. Robert— 


never very good at description—had in- 
deed attempted to give us some idea of 
his appearance, but was silenced by 


Claire and Birdie, who both exclaimed 
that they would rather keep their fancy- 
picture than the caricature they knew 
he was drawing. We were very happy 
together, and contented, generally. We 
had been able to keep the old house, 
and Robert’s income from his profes- 
sion—he was a lawyer like our father — 
supported us very comfortably. The 
occasional sale of one of my pictures 
helped us on a little, and altogether we 
did very well. 

Sometimes I caught myself wishing 
that Claire (Claire was our beauty) could 
have the “purple and fine linen” which 
seemed her right, and that Birdie’s ex- 
quisite voice might be properly trained ; 
but if I hinted this, Claire would kiss 
me @aily, asking if she wasn’t pretty 
enough to suit me as she was; and 
Birdie would dash off into a description 
of the life she would lead as a prima 
donna, and how every night she would 
see old Rob, and Gracie, looking severe 
propriety from one of the boxes. And 


so my little trouble always ended with a 
laugh. 

I was the old maid in the family. 
Robert was the only one that knew why, 
and he kept my secret faithfully. I had 
got over being unhappy about it, and 
Robert and I made our plans very con- 
tentedly — how we could live on in the 
old home when the others had fiitted, 
and what a genuine “old maid’s castle” 
it would be. I was to Robert what the 
others—dearly as he loved them —never 
quite could be, and we did not think our 
separation possible. 

We had expected Cousin Max for 
weeks, and yet he came quite unexpect- 
edly at last. We were sitting in the 
porch—Claire, Birdie, and I—when we 
saw Robert coming, and with him a 
stranger, who Birdie declared she was 
sure was Cousin Max. He was talking 
and laughing with Robert, but I noticed 
that, as they came closer, he started 
violently, and passed his hand over his 
eyes; but, recovering himself immedi- 
ately, he greeted us with a genuine 
warmth of affection, which took all our 
hearts by storm. 

A gay evening we passed! “Com- 
ing events” do xo¢ “cast their shadows 
before,” whatever people may say. I 
had never known how really beautiful 
Birdie was, till that night; but as she 
stood by the piano, in her soft white 
dress, with the passion-flowers in her 
hair, I saw Cousin Max gazing at her 
like one entranced. Claire’s beauty did 
not seem to impress him at all, perhaps 
because she was so like himself; for in- 
deed they might have been brother and 
sister. Both had the same regular feat- 
ures, blue eyes and blonde hair. Beside 
them Birdie looked like some tropical 
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flower. Max was never tired of watch- 
ing her quick, graceful motions, and 
Robert and I had a laugh together over 
our little pet’s conquest. 

Consin Max was soon thoroughly at 
home with us all, though Birdie still 
kept her place as chief favorite. They 
were left much together, for Claire was 
soon to leave the old home, and our new 
brother, Alfred, spent most of his time 
with us. I was very closely occupied 
with my housekeeping, and with prepar- 
ations for the wedding, which was to be 
in August. Robert was away all day, 
so that Birdie and Max were left to 
amuse each other. He was quite an 
artist, and greatly to Birdie’s delight 
had offered to paint her picture. The 
rest of us were excluded from the studio; 
for, as it was his first attempt at por- 
trait-painting, we were not to be allowed 
to judge of his success or failure until 
the picture was finished. He was also 
teaching German to Birdie, and every 


morning found them under the trees in 
the orchard, Birdie with her work, and 
Max reclining on the grass beside her, 
reading in his low, thrilling voice, the 
legends of his Fatherland. 


Blind—blind! Did no one of us ever 
see that the child-smile had passed 
away from our darling’s face? Did no 
one ever think that the soft shining in 
her dark eyes might be the light of a 
woman’s love? 

The picture was finished on my birth- 
day, and was the gift of Max to me. 
We were all taken in to see it, and never 
since have I beheld so beautiful a pict- 
ure. Birdie’s very self stood before us, 
dressed as Max had first seen her. Put 
the face—the exquisite dewy softness of 
her eyes —the lips, just parted in a 
happy smile! The others were con- 
gratulating Max. I could only clasp 
Lirdie in my arms, and hide my foolish 
tears on her shoulder. 

That evening we were all sitting in 
the moonlight. Max was smoking by 
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the window, and Birdie in her usual 
place on a footstool at his side. He 
was unusually silent, and unless by an 
occasional word to Birdie took no part 
intheconversation. The room was flood- 
ed with the clear brilliance of the moon- 
light, and everyone protested against 
lamps. Robert and Alfred were argu- 
ing as to the reality of supernatural 
manifestations. The possibility of a 
second self appearing to warn one of 
approaching death was mentioned, and 
Claire turned suddenly to Max: 

‘Max, you are a German, and should 
know about such things —you tell us.” 
His face was clearly defined by the light 
streaming through the open window, 
and I saw his lips compress suddenly ; 
but when he spoke it was in his usual 
even tone. 

“T certainly believe such a thing pos- 
sible, Claire. Indeed; I may say I Avow 
it to be so.” 

“OQ, a story! Cousin Max, a story! 
Tell us Aow you know,” said Claire, 
eagerly. 

He smiled slightly. “It is strange, 
but I have been thinking of this very 
subject. If I tell you, however, you 
must expect me to be egotistical, for it 
is a leaf out of my own life I must show 
you.” 

Something in his tone impressed us 
all, and we sat very silent, waiting for 
him to commence. DBirdie’s eyes were 
lifted wistfully to his face, but his were 
fixed on the stars beyond. 

“ Abort four years ago, I was visiting 
a very intimate friend in the south of 
Germany. I had never before seen his 
family, though we had known each other 
for some time. His father was a strange, 
fanciful man, knowing every ghost le- 
gend and old superstition by heart. My 
friend laughed at all such, but his sister, 
Gretta, was a firm believer in all her 
father’s theories. I remained there for 
some months, and before I left, Gretta 
had promised to be my wife.” 
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His voice fell, and it was some mo- 
ments before he continued. 

“Four years ago, to-night, I was sit- 
ting by an open window, as I am now, 
when suddenly I was surrounded by an 
overpowering scent of violets. This 
was Gretta’s favorite flower, and I im- 
mediately thought of her. Presently I 
heard a step, and a rustle of drapery. 
Right under my window I saw —I could 
swear to it—Gretta’s face and figure. I 
sprung to myefeet, ran down the stairs 
and out into the street, but she was 
gone, nor was there any other person in 
sight. I returned to my room bafiled 
and wondering. 

“A few days after, I heard from Gret- 
ta; she begged me to come to her at 
once, I found her suffering from great 


nervous excitement, which she bravely 
attempted to control in the presence of 
her father and brother; but the evening 
of my arrival, as we were all sitting to- 
gether, she left the room, making a sign 


to me to follow her. I found her on the 
terrace. She was standing with her 
hands clasped loosely before her, her 
eyes fixed on something in the distance, 
and such a weird, unearthly look upon 
her face, that I hastened to arouse her. 
Laying my hand upon her arm, I spoke 
her name. She started, then clung to 
me, trembling violently. When I at- 
tempted to soothe her, she burst into 
tears. When she could speak, she told 
me, that one evening she was standing 
where we then stood, when she saw a 
figure coming up the steps from the low- 
er terrace. Thinking it some visitor, 
she went slowly forward. As they came 
face to face, the figure raised its head, 
and she saw— herself! 

“I stood quite still,’ Gretta said to 
me, “and the ¢A/zy came nearer, look- 
ing at me with awful eyes. I tried to 
speak — to move —but I was held as if 
by chains. Then something— whether 
it was my double or not, I can not tell, 
but I heard the words—said ‘A year!’ 
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The tower-clock struck seven, and then 
I fainted.” 

“ That was the day on which I, too, had 
seen the apparition. Gretta had spoken 
of this to no one, but the impression 
that her coming death had been foretola 
was firmly seated in her mind. In vain 
I argued against this idea; she would 
only shake her head, and smile. 

“ The day on which the apparition first 
manifested itself was Gretta’s birthday, 
and that day in the coming year was fix- 
ed upon for our marriage. Thinking 
that change of scene would restore my 
Gretta’s failing health, I urged that an 
earlier day might be fixed, but her fa- 
ther was obstinate. ‘The stars had 
told him that day would be a fateful one 
in her life,’ and nothing would induce 
him to change it. When I told Gretta 
of my failure, she said gently, ‘You must 
not be vexed about it, Max. If I can 
not be your wife on earth, I will be in 
heaven.’” 

Our cousin paused as he uttered these 
words, and sat leaning his head back 
against the curtain. He had used no 
word of endearment in speaking of his 
promised wife, but the tone of suppress- 
ed passion told us how dearly he had 
loved her. 

Claire broke the silence: ‘Was she 
very beautiful, cousin Max?” 

“You have her living image there be- 
fore you,” he said, looking down at 
Birdie’s averted face. 

I saw my pet change color, and pres- 
ently she arose, and moved quictly away 
to one of the windows opening on the 
garden. Max did not seem to notice 
tle movement, and soon went on with 
his story: 

“The iime for our marriage was very 
near when i again saw Gretta. Busi- 
ness had kept me from her much longer 
than I had intendea. 1 had almost for- 
gotten the occurrence of the preceding 
year, and I hoped Gretta had also. ! 
can not speak of those few weeks of 
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happiness, all too short as they were. 
The day came. We were to have been 
married early in the day, but the pastor 
suddenly fell down in strong convul- 
sions, and one at some distance was 
sent for. When Gretta was told of the 
delay, she said quietly, ‘I knew it would 
be evening.’ The wedding was to be 
as quiet as possible, on account of Gret- 
ta’s health, which, shut our eyes as we 
would, we could not avoid seeing was 
failing rapidly. 

“The pastor arrived, and the hour 
approached. The air was very heavy, 
and, opening one of the windows, I 
went out upon the terrace. Walking 
slowly forward, I saw a figure in white 
cross the lower terrace and come slow- 
ly up the steps, near which I was stand- 
ing. The form and carriage assured 
me that it was Gretta, and, calling her 
name, I went to meet her, but the figure 
passed quickly on, and vanished in the 
shrubbery. Turning, I saw Gretta at 
my side. 

“*You have seen it, Max!’ she said, 
in answer to my look of amazed inquiry. 
‘The time has come, Max. They do 
not know that I am here,’ she said, with 
a glance toward the house, ‘but I want- 
ed to see you again. Don’t forget me, 
Max. I will wait for you.’ 

“We entered the house by different 
ways, and in a few minutes her brother 
came tocall me. The service was com- 
menced. My eyes were fixed on Gret- 


ta, who was growing paler and paler at 


every moment. Suddenly the tower- 
clock struck seven ; she raised her eyes 
to mine. I caught her in my arms, but 
she never breathed again. And that is 
the reason,” said Cousin Max, quietly, 
“why I shall never marry.” 

The silence was oppressive. Pres- 
ently Claire and Alfred left the room, 
and soon we heard the piano. Max 
looked around witha smile. “Claire is 
calling us—where is Birdie?” I point- 
ed to the window. He crossed over to 
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her, and, laying his hand on her hair, 
said coaxingly, “Come, song- bird, they 
want us.” But Birdie drew back from 
his caressing hand with a quiet dignity 
that sat strangely on her, and, excusing 
herself, ran up to her own room. 

Max rejoined us with a sorely puzzled 
face, but, though he watched the door 
all the evening, Birdie did not re-appear. 
I always went to her room at night, and 
while Claire, Alfred, and Robert were 
still chatting in the hall, I went up-stairs. 
Hearing no sound from Birdie’s room, 
I opened the door softly, and went in. 
She was kneeling by the open window, 
gazing out upon the winding river just 
visible through the trees, and the gleam- 
ing of the white stones in the little 
church-yard on its banks. I called her, 
but she made noanswer. Sitting down 
beside her, I lifted her on my lap. Her 
hands were cold, and she was shaking 
from head to foot. 

“My poor little pet, what is it?” I 
asked anxiously. Never shall I forget 
the piteous eyes she turned on me. 

“Gracie — Gracie, he only liked me 
because I resembled her /” 

O, my darling! a mother’s eyes might 
have seen the truth and saved you, but 
I let you drift into this bitter love with- 
out one word of warning. 

The next day Birdie never left my 
side, refusing, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of Max, all his invitations to walk 
or read with him. To do him justice, I 
do not think he guessed the mischief he 
had done. Birdie had seemed to us 
such a child, we never thought of the 
strength and depth of her character. 
Her sunny, happy nature had been 
enough for us, and we looked no fur- 
ther. 

Robert and Max went away for a few 
days together, and when they returned 
Max seemed feverish and excitable. 
By night he was much worse, and the 
doctor very soon pronounced his dis- 
ease typhus fever. When Birdie heard 
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that he was in danger, she insisted upon 
seeing him, and after that he would not 
let her out of his sight. He would call 
her “Gretta,” his “darling,” his “wife,” 
and beg her never to leave him again; 
and Birdie would sit with her hand in 
his, soothing him, humoring his fancies, 
and growing paler and paler at every 
word he uttered. In the early morning, 
about two or three o’clock, he would be- 
come more quiet, and then, leaving the 
nurse with him, she would come to me. 
It was only at such times she rested at 
all, and often she would not sleep, but 
would lie watching the color creeping 
into the eastern sky, with a quiet look 
of expectation on her face, which filled 
me with an indefinable sense of dread. 
In vain we begged her to give up her 
care of Max; in that she was determin- 
ed—nothing could shake her resolution. 
“While he wants me I shall stay,” she 
would say decidedly. 

The time for Claire’s marriage ap- 


proached. We had decided to put it 
off another month; but, greatly to our 
astonishment, Birdie argued against this. 
When the doctor came she saw him 
alone, and he, too, advised us to have 


the wedding. Max might be ill a long 
time, he said, and it was better to have 
as small a family in the house as possi- 
ble. So, a week later, Claire was mar- 
ried. birdie was there, pale and still, 
but with a smile on her face, and with 
loving words and kisses for our poor 
beauty, whose wedding had proved so 
sad, after all. Alfred and Claire were 
to leave immediately; so our good-byes 
were hurried. 

“TI am coming back in a week,” Claire 
said to Birdie, “and then I am going to 
take you away with me.” 

Birdie did not speak for a minute, 
and when she did, she only said softly, 
“Good-by, pretty Claire—good-by.” 

That night Birdie told me the truth. 
She was taking the fever, and the doc- 
tor had said there was no chance of her 
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living through it. He had told her, a 
week ago, that, by nursing Max, she 
might save his life, but she would cer- 
tainly lose her own ; and our Birdie had 
answered, “I will save him if I can.” 

“T am so glad Claire is married;.I 
was afraid she would have to wait,” 
Birdie said to me, O! so quietly. 

I begged the doctor to forbid her 
watching Max, but he shook his head: 
“It would do no good; she wouldn’t 
live any longer for it.” So, for a little 
while longer, I sat waiting every night 
for my darling, outside the door of her 
murderer, as I called him in my wretch- 
ed heart. One morning she was later 
than usual. The doctor had been with 
Max all night; he left about three, tell- 
ing me, as he passed me on the stair, 
that Max was better, was sleeping quiet- 
ly, and must not be disturbed. 

Four struck, and yet Birdie did not 
come. I was afraid to open the door, 
so sat leaning my head on my hand, 
counting the minutes as, they passed. 
The birds were beginning to sing in the 
chestnut-tree outside. I sprung to my 
feet as the door creaked slightly. The 
nurse was holding it open, and I fancied 
I saw tears on her wrinkled cheeks. 
Birdie was standing in the door- way. 
“It’s come now, Gracie,” she said soft- 
ly, as she clasped her arms about my 
neck. 


The cool September winds were blow- 
ing, and yet Max had not left his roofh. 
He was able to sit up all the morning, 
and I used to bring my work and sit be- 
side him. One clear, bright day he was 
sitting by the open window watching the 
lazily moving clouds, and the fleeting 
shadows on the grass. Across the fields 
I could see the willows in the church-yard 
tossing their long arms above the gleam- 
ing river, and my heart hardened toward 
the pale, languid figure opposite me. 
We did not speak much to each other. 
He was too weak, and I—what could I 
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say? That morning Max seemed rest- 
less; at every sound he would glance 
toward the door, and then turn away 
with a look of pained surprise. At last 
he said, abruptly: “Grace, why does 
Birdie never come to see me? Has she 
quite forgotten me?” 

I was prepared for this. They had 
told me I must tell him. I had thought 
and planned what I should say, and now 
I could think of nothing. I took the 
little packet which my darling had given 
me, and placed it in his hand. “She 
nursed you through the fever, and she 
told me to give you this.” And so I 
left him. Had I told him too abruptly ? 
Had I told him at all? Dare I go 
back ? 

I.tried the door when two hours had 
passed, but it was locked. When Rob- 
ert came in, I begged him to go and 
speak to Max, but before he could obey 
me, Max entered the room where we 
were. He looked ten years older, and 


his face was inexpressibly sad. Robert 
held out his hand to him with a few 
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kindly words of congratulation upon his 
recovery. 

“T must be well,” Max said, gravely. 
“T leave to-morrow, and I want to thank 
you now for all your kindness, when you 
had such reason to hate me. But, be- 
lieve me, I never dreamed that....” 
His voice failed him, as Birdie’s canary, 
hanging in the window, just then trilled 
forth its joyous song. Covering his face 
with his hands, he hurried out of the 
room. 

I am glad that, while he stayed, we 
were able to be kind to him. Before he 
left, he came to me: 

“Gracie, forgive me, if you can. 
lieve me, your angel is avenged.” 

I kissed his forehead, and bade him 
“God-speed.” And so our Cousin Max 
dropped out of our lives forever, leaving 
no memento of his visit, save the pict- 
ure that hangs before me as I write — 
Birdie in her youth and beauty, with the 
passion-flowers in her hair—only that, 
and a grave in the little church-yard by 
the river. 


Be- 
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\ J AS it a female figure dimly out- 

lined in the darkness, or was it 
the shadow of a mast or spar projected 
upon the verge of the wharf, and brought 
into bolder relief by an occasional pause 
in the brawling storm? 

Ralph Kingsbury had been puzzling 
over the matter for some time, as he 
sat in his light wagon, under cover of 
an old shed, awaiting the arrival of a 
schooner which had been telegraphed 
three hours before. When his eye first 
caught a glimpse of the shadowy form, 
he thought it moved toward the brink of 
the wharf, but this was doubtless fancy, 
for he had watched it intently during the 
past five minutes, and had failed to de- 


tect even the slightest motion. Ralph 
was not given to any dalliance, and the 
question could be easily settled. He 
bounded through the rubbish, and was 
close upon the figure, when with a half- 
articulate cry, a spring, and a plash, she 
sunk beneath the waters of the bay. 
There was a world of anguish in that 
smothered womanly cry, that moved the 
heart of the rugged, generous Ralph, 
whose own soul had been “plowed with 
years, and sown with cares,” and the 
next instant he was grappling with his 
unconscious burden in the struggle to 
make shore. His rude, well-disciplined 
strength sufficed to bring her up from 
the grave she had sought in her wretch- 
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edness; his fertility in expedients must 
devise help for the days to come, else it 
were better that her first audible plaint 
had been realized: “O, why did you 
bring me back to life and misery? Bet- 
ter had you left me to die, for I am 
alone in the world, and lost.” 

Poor Zanie! She was right. It is 
only successful sin that may wear pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day. [But just let infirmity meet 
disaster in mid career, then woe to the 
transgressors — sackcloth and ashes is 
the befitting garb; let them never dare 
to look up, but go bowed down like a 
bulrush ; and out of proper deference to 
prim, sanctimonious souls, they should 
doubtless die. 

Ralph Kingsbury had not lived in 
California for fifteen years without learn- 
ing many a sad lesson of human experi- 
ence. This was by no means the first 
poor, stranded spirit he had put out his 
arm to save. He was no saint—a reso- 
lute, rugged, brawny man, who had been 
well brayed with the pestle of misfort- 
une, and who seemed to have a wonder- 
ful knack of falling upon wretchedness, 
without any wearisome quest after it. 
The magnetism of an active, vibrant 
sympathy exhaled from his royal nature, 
and the suffering soul turned to him as 
naturally as the wounded fawn to the 
mountain spring. 

Tradition had it, that in early Califor- 
nia times, Ralph Kingsbury, on his re- 
turn from a visit to “the States,” had 
brought back with hima youthful sister, 
remarkable for beauty and vivacity, on 
whom he lavished the wealth of a broth- 
er’s love, and for whom he toiled with 
eager activity. Dut in the course of a 
few years the beautiful girl—ah, well! 
it was the old story over again, of mis- 
placed affection, what the world calls 
irredeemable disgrace, a broken heart, 
an early death, a murderous stroke from 
a brother’s avenging hand, a seven days’ 
wonder, and then there was left only the 
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green mound of earth at Lone Mountain, 
decked with fresh flowers every Sabbath 
morning by the rough, bronzed hands of 
Ralph Kingsbury, whose lips were seal- 
ed with savage silence, but whose heart 
vowed eternal vengeance upon all wan- 
ton despoilers of womanly purity and 
peace. 

“Just trust to me, poor child, and I 
will see you safely through. I under- 
stand the whole thing—let me manage 
it; there sha’n’t a hair of your head be 
harmed!” And Ralph caught her up 
in his sturdy arms as though she had 
been a child, and lifted her, dripping 
and drenched, into his waiting vehicle. 
Wrapping her tightly in the blankets, 
and throwing his arm about her, he 
drove with steady pace through one of 
the public thoroughfares of the city, his 
well-known establishment eliciting no 
attention from the few half-asleep po- 
licemen who, on their midnight beats, 
were seeking temporary shelter from the 
driving storm. 

There were no impertinent, curious 
questionings ; only a few brief interrog- 
atories in regard to name and relatives, 
and her wishes in reference to the latter, 
a pledge of utter silence, and nothing 
more. Ralph had taken in the whole 
situation, very much as a strategic com- 
mander deduces from a single move- 
ment the entire plan of the enemy. Pro- 
vision must be made as quietly as pos- 
sible for the future; exposure must be 
avoided, or the rescued from drowning 
would be ransomed toa misery far worse 
than death. She would only have es- 
caped one death at the postern gate of 
another infinitely more cruel—the lin- 
gering, agonizing torture inflicted by the 
bastinado of decorous society, and too 
often swung most lustily by those whose 
stealthy, artful machinations have lured 
the unwary victim to the slaughter. 

Ralph’s mind darted at once to the 
best mode of procedure. Old Dr. P—, 
of the Hospital, had proved him- 
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self aforetime worthy of all trust; he 
would drive directly to the door, and 
leave his ward in the doctor’s charge. 
For the first time in her cheerless, ill- 
starred life, Zanie Vincent felt that 
blessed sense of a protecting power, 
unselfish, pure, and chivalrous, that left 
her no choice but to obey. The sov- 
ereignty of such exalted souls is re- 
demptive, not perilous. The more ut- 
terly they are trusted, the more regal 
their benignant care. The danger lies 
in mistaking the counterfeit for the gen- 
uine. 

The story was quickly told, perfect 
secrecy pledged, the best of care prom- 
ised, generous provision made by Ralph, 
and with a “Now, Zanie, be brave and 
cheery; it will all come out right!” he 
pushed out into the darkness and storm. 

It is wonderful how the divine princi- 
ple of love, aflame in the soul, can trans- 
form dreary toil into dear delight, and 
enkindle the cold aspect of duty into 
the sunlit radiance of joyful privilege! 
Ralph Kingsbury’s heart was too old 
and stiff to do anything very brisk in 
the romantic line at any time; yet, now, 
he found himself querying why it was, 
that in the rush and drive of daily work, 
he could not pass a comfortless-looking 
straggler, or even a crying child, without 
stopping to hear the story of infelicity. 
And it never seemed to hinder or put 
him back in his plans. Indeed, his 
schemes never before pressed so eager- 
ly forward toward fulfillment. Thus do 
we sometimes tread nimbly the golden 
step-stones of love all unawares. And 
the blessed exultation that comes from 
acts of disinterested love, what is it but 
the reward and pledge of divine favor, 
the glad warrant of assurance that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive? 
It was not to be disguised, that poignant 
pain mingled with the pleasure he ex- 
perienced in the consciousness of being 
able to open the lattice in the soul of 
one whose light had gone out in black- 
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ness of darkness. There were now 
fresher and rarer flowers on the grassy 
mound at Lone Mountain, and there 
were brief petitions, not finely phrased, 
that found voice under the shade that 
his own hands had planted. 


Zanie Vincent had been born in bit- 
terness, cradled in anguish, and driven 
forth to tussle with the world, while yet 
a mere child, although the blustering 
blasts of home wretchedness had faded 
the vivid verdure of life’s young spring, 
and the frosts of nipping want had 
thrown autumnal shadows over her sad- 
ly beautiful face, until she seemed years 
older than she really was. Nature had 
endowed her with a mind of crystalline 
clearness, a brain too finely wrought for 
one doomed to toil, and an organization 
of exquisite mold—sensitive to influ- 
ences that must vibrate to joy, or thrill 
to woe. Orphaned by death of a mother 
who had loved her with a love that had 
struggled to the last in shielding her from 
the brutal cruelty of a drunken father, 
she was not unwilling to obey the piti- 
less edict that drove her from the mock- 
ery of a home, whose only light had 
been the radiance of a mother’s affec- 
tion. 

When sharpness and abuse leave 
nothing but dead ashes on the hearth- 
stone of the wifely heart; when the 
throne is left vacant, and no incense 
rises from the altar of the soul, then the 
Jove that should have held empire even 
down to the gateway of the tomb, is 
often transferred from recreant husband 
to filial child, and thus, in its cruel be- 
reavement, finds sadly grateful recom- 
pense. Happy if it be no worse ; happy 
if no alien claimant step in, to add wife- 
ly guilt to wifely woe. 

“Tt’s high time you begun to shirk for 
These traps have got to be 


yourself! 
sold, and the sooner you find a place for 
yourself the better.” 

It was not a dim delirium with the 
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harsh, unfeeling monster to whom Nat- 
ure in some wild freak of rash experi- 
ment had delegated the husbandhood of 
such a wife and the fatherhood of such 
a child, but his heart had become ossi- 
fied from perpetual debauch. 

The “traps,” of little value in them- 
selves, were sacred to Zanie ; the wretch- 
ed remnants linked her to the only being 
who had ever loved her. There was a 
well-thumbed volume of ancient annals, 
with scraps of hymn and song between 
its yellow leaves, that Zanie had read 
and sung over and over again, as the 
light slowly faded from soft eyes that 
were closing to earth. There was there- 
in sweet promise of legacy to drooping 
children who in their life-time had no 
“good things.” The mother - heart 
grasped the title to inheritance, which 
poor Zanie as yet but dimly compre- 
hended; but the musty old book was 
hidden among the scanty contents of 
her satchel, a golden link to bind her to 
the mournfully sacred past. She stepped 
across the threshold, plucked a stray 
rose-bud from a bush that was wither- 
ing like the hand that had nursed it, and 
in dumb agony went out—she knew not 
whither. 

A deserted mining town afforded little 
chance of remunerative employment for 
men, still less for a young woman whom 
the poverty of early advantages had left 
quite unprepared for struggle. The 
consciousness of utter desolation, the 
memory of a past forever gone, stole 
over her with a pang. The mosses of 
time might kindly soften the hard out- 
lines of her grief, but whence was she 
to seek help and counsel, just now, in 
pressing necessities? There had al- 
ways been a dense atmosphere of un- 
congeniality between Mrs. Vincent and 
the few rude people in nearest neighbor- 
hood. Misfortune has the right to wrap 
the mantle of retiracy around an inevi- 
table grief, and consign it to the quiet 
attic of silence. Coarser natures, who 
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disguise curiosity under the name of 
piety, feel themselves aggrieved at the 
delicacy that declines confiding disclos- 
ure. And so it was, that when “Lady 
Vincent” (as the chatty women - folk of 
the neighborhood had been wont to call 
her, in their gossipy moods) was laid to 
rest, there was a sort of savage relish in 
the thought that Zanie Vincent would 
now be obliged to shuffle for herself, 
and she might for all they cared. 

However, not more than a mile away, 
just over the crest of the hill, there lived 
the only real friend that Mrs. Vincent 
had known since her husband came to 
try his fortune five years before. Mrs. 
Bliss, too, had seen better days, although 
now reduced to direst straits. There 
was a tender, discriminating sympathy 
between these struggling souls, and the 
heart recognized the bond. It was here 
that Zanie found welcome shelter for a 
few days, until opportunity offered for 
permanent employment as companion 
and nurse to the invalid wife of a min- 
ing superintendent from an adjacent 
town, who chanced to be making inquiry 
at the village grocery, where Mr. Bliss 
not infrequently loitered, “to pick up 
any news that might be a-going,” as he 
meekly declared. 

Mr. Farrington, the applicant, was 
well known in the country round about. 
A man of few words; brusque, but 
kindly; of high-pressure energy; fond 
of an occasional game of poker and a 
friendly glass; of generous tendencies, 
though somewhat rude of speech and 
gesture. A tinge of moroseness shadow- 
ed what seemed to have been a natural- 
ly genial sunny nature, as if some latent, 
vexatious grievance imbittered his life. 
Even with all this, had his life been 
swayed by the impulse of lofty princi- 
ple, he would have been a king among 
men. There might have been a revela- 
tion embodied in his emphatic query to 
Zanie, as she stood, quiet and motion- 
less as a statue, before him, shivering 
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with dread and fear of a future all un- 
tried before her: 

“Have you got the patience of Job, 
young woman; you know sick folks are 
devilish hard to get along with, some- 
times?” And then, fearing lest in his 
excess of frank avowal he might run 
the risk of defeating his purpose —for 
he was well pleased with the girl’s face 
and manner—he cautiously added, “ But 
I shall be on hand to help you out, and 
you needn’t fear; I’m used to nursing.” 

Zanie accepted the situation —what 
else could she do? And Mrs. Bliss, as 
she tucked her into the stage, whispered 
assuringly, that she verily believed Prov- 
idence had come to the rescue, for once. 
Perhaps it was so! When we want a 
thing badly, we are very apt to see the 
hand of Providence wonderfully stretch- 
ed out in our behalf, if only it come at 
the opportune moment. 

When Frank Farrington led Linda 
Moore to the altar, those best acquaint- 
ed with the bride resolutely averred 
that he had caught a Tartar. This was 
an unworthy aspersion on the much- 
belabored residents of that remote clime. 
It would seem, too, from the vast num- 
ber of uxorious huntsmen that are suc- 
cessful in bringing down similar game, 
that Tartarean stock must be eventually 
exterminated, unless considerate pro- 
tective enactment interpose to prevent 
so disastrous a result. So far as the 
case in question is concerned, it was 
not Frank Farrington who caught the 
Tartar, but the Tartar who caught Frank 
Farrington. The wily Miss Moore was 
more than he bargained for. Before the 
honeymoon waned, the little sprite had 
generously initiated her long-suffering 
spouse into the mysteries of first-class 
tantrums, double and twisted hysterics, 
and the pouts ad énfinitum. The wed- 
ding had been prefaced by an elopement; 
a man less loyal to pledges than he, 
would doubless have epilogued it with a 
divorce. His dear little wife was so very 
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ingenious in tormenting; she had such 
wonderful /vesse in devising “scenes!” 
Plain -spoken old women declared she 
was possessed with the devil; others, 


more discreet, suggested mental de- 
rangement ; but well-paid doctors, whose 
visits and bills were perennial, thought 
otherwise. A pompous fledgeling of re- 
cent importation, who had been called 
in for consultation, told Mr. Farrington 
confidentially, when the attending phy- 
sician was out of ear-shot, that the case 
was exceedingly complicated, and only 
the latest discoveries in Jateria Aledi- 
ca would avail to reach it. There was 
acute Hypochondriasis resulting from 
Helminthiasis, with Urtigaria, and a 
tendency to repercussed E-xanthemata. 

“Ah! indeed!” This was the only 
response of the apparently dismayed 
husband, to whom diagnostics had come 
to be a species of periodical recreation ; 
but the inquisitive old housekeeper, who 
had been stealthily listening behind the 
hall-door, turned nimbly on her heel, 
and snappishly informed herself, that 
“the new doctor was up to snuff, for 
she alwus know’d ’twas a dratted mess 
of ‘hypo,’ ‘helment,’ and other ‘cus- 
sed’ matters.” 

But the fact of the case was, Miss 
Linda Moore was one of those unfortu- 
nate beings, an only child, spoiled as a 
consequence, and brimful of the little- 
ness of herself. High-tempered, exact- 
ing, and capricious, she never attempted 
to grasp the rudder of self-control, and 
for any one else to essay to act as helms- 
man in the tempest was a dubious ex- 
periment. She fairly exulted in her 
turbulence and reveled in her miseries, 
and nothing could have induced her to 
part with her plagues. She cuddled and 
nursed, catalogued and exhibited them, 
with all the fond eagerness of a pride- 
inflated mamma with her first precocious, 
pranky baby-boy. And there were so 
many fresh little subtleties of spasms, 
and twitches, and cramps perpetually 
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disclosing themselves. There was a gro- 
tesque and melancholy interest attach- 
ing to the erratic phenomena, provided 
one could be a meek observer only. 
Mrs. Farrington, with all her quirks, 
had one redeeming eccentricity, and it 
was so paradoxical as to seem absurd. 
Her love for little children, at times, 
amounted to an all-engrossing passion, 
and a borrowed baby had been known 
to hold all tantrums in check for a whole 
day ata time. But well-disposed neigh- 
bors had come to understand that this 
baby-loaning business was as perilous 
as the depositing of frugal accumulations 
in wild-cat banks. There was no telling 
what might, happen. Aversion might 
speedily follow caress. 

When Zanie Vincent was first install- 
ed nurse in the Farrington domicil, the 
prospect, for a few days, was not re -as- 
suring. The invalid regarded the young 
woman with undisguised disdain. Hers 
Was a nature to oppress the weak, to 
scorn the friendless, and to insult calam- 
ity. It might have been a peculiarity of 
her disease —a disease, unfortunately, 
both infectious and contagious. Zanie 
was so child-like in aspect, yet so quiet 
and self-contained, as if childhood, with 
sudden spring, had leaped the bounds 
of youth into sedate womanhood. Her 
shifting lineaments, now so shadowed 
and now so irradiated, mirrored a soul 
alike changeful. Her dark, pensive eye 
had such a sad, far-away look, as if 
catching glimpses of bright prospects 
never to be realized. There was some- 
thing of firmness in those full, red lips, 
that stood heroic guard over aggressive 
or resentful speech, compelling the soul 
to possess itself in patient silence. But 
slowly the hateful prejudice of the capri- 
cious hypochondriac gave way before 
the unvarying kindness, and the honest, 
open-eyed faithfulness of the young 
nurse. Her native good sense, her ex- 
haustless patience and charity, her utter 
self-abnegation, her fidelity to instant 
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duty, and her quiet self- poise, won for 
her the victory. But not these alone; 
for Zanie by natural endowment and or- 
ganization exerted a sanative, restora- 
tive power, all unconsciously to herself. 
By that mysterious law of sympathy, so 
dimly understood, she diffused a secret 
but powerful influence, that soothed and 
refreshed the patient, while it left herself 
enfeebled and robbed of vital force. It 
was no wonder that the girl drooped 
and faded; she was daily giving of her 
own vigor to maintain a selfish, parasitic 
existence. Zanie wore no garb of feign- 
ed sanctity, but by nature she was good 
and true. Her faults leaned to virtue’s 
side. Her disposition was too facile, 
she was too compliant and easy to be 
entreated. The tepid kindliness of a 
constitutional good- nature has made 
shipwreck of many a pure and trustful 
soul. It is no mean accomplishment to 
be able to sny, “No!” with a mental 
shrug and grimace. Poverty and de- 
pendence, with hateful menace, can nev- 
er wrest from the heroic spirit its birth- 
right to freedom. 

Zanie had been with the Farringtons 
for more than two years. There was the 
tonic of a different atmosphere all about 
the house. The neighbors said Mr. 
Farrington was like a new man, and 
they were glad of it, for the Lord knew 
he had suffered enough. Mrs. Farring- 
ton, though still petulant and unreason- 
able, had not had one of her “spells” 
for nearly a year, and physicians had 
been dispensed with, long since. As 
for Zanie, the old housekeeper best told 
the story, in her garrulous way, to Jake, 
the gardener: 

“Well! the fact of the matter is, if 
that poor girl don’t get rest afore long, 
she'll go stark mad, and that’s all there 
is about it. It’s a strange way things go 
in this world, anyhow. That girl’s fit 
to be a queen any day, an’ yet the good 
Lord don’t pay no more ’tention to her 
than’s if she was one o’ them moles 
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that’s a-burrowin’ under the roots 0’ 
them rasperry bushes there!” And with 
the next breath the erratic maid of all 
work was devising a plan to “ketch the 
dratted underground miners !” 

It was no surprising thing that Zanie 
should finally seek relief from the de- 
pressing uniformity of labor and the sad 
variety of woe that had fallen to her lot 
for two dreary years. From the long 
columns of “ Wanted,” in the San Fran- 
cisco dailies, it would be but the quest 
ofan hour to findahome there. A weary, 
despairing discouragement was kindled 
into hope; but in the oblique line of hu- 
man career, experience too often proves 
the grave of hope. But she would try 
what she could do. Zanie was _half- 
crazed with the din and whirl of the 
great, bustling city. Loneliness and 
discouragement enveloped her as with 
amantle. Her efforts to secure a home 
were vigorous, but unsuccessful. Der- 
sistency, .however, at last triumphed, 
and the lofty, punctilious, high - bred 
Mrs. A. told her starchy neighbor Mrs. 
B. that she had a perfect treasure in her 
new girl. She was so reliable and re- 
spectful, and took hold of the work so 
well. She could go out now as much as 
she pleased, for everything went on in 
apple-pie order at home. And it pleas- 
ed good Mrs. A. to go out with diurnal 
regularity, and there was a fierce flutter 
of display in enforced attendance upon 
dorcas meetings, rescue missions, and 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, for Mrs. A.’s tprimatur car- 
ried weight and dignity with it. There 
was, also, a great stroke of business done 
among the poor, who lived not too re- 
mote from public observation, for Mrs. 
A.’s garish livery needed ample space 
Mrs. A. averred that 
Zanie’s frugality was something wonder- 


to turn round in. 


ful; she had never found her purse so 
well stocked with pin-money as now, 
and yet Mr. A. had never been heard to 
growl since the new girl came to the 
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house. It was astonishing, too, how 


quietly she moved along. She seemed 
to shrink from companionship, and when 
her work was done, she was always to 
be found in her little attic bedroom. 
Zanie had occupied her new position for 
months with ever-increasing satisfac- 
tion. Her fidelity was the theme of 
wifely song, and Mr. A. caught the first 
flush of millennial dawn. Vievans are 
more welcome to masculine ears than 
plaints. 

But in the course of time there began 
to be serious feminine consultations be- 
tween Mrs. A. and Mrs. Bb. 
were grave surmises concerning the 
What 
if their suspicions should be true? Con- 


There 
quiet, patient, plodding Zanie. 


jecture quickly crystallized to certainty. 
Something must be done at once. Mr. 
A., with laconic directness, counseled 
kindness and silence; but the abashed 
and proper Mrs. A. could not think of 
having her in the house another minute. 
She would, however, permit her to stay 
until she had aske.] advice of everybody 
she knew as to her duty in the matter, 
exacting pledges of strict secrecy from 
the scores of decorous souls interview- 
ed. One kindly old lady, with a rooted 
sorrow in her own heart, ventured to 
suggest that perhaps Providence had 
ordered the whole thing, in order to 
give to Mrs. A. opportunity for devel- 
oping her charitable tendencies. Mrs. 
A. protested. Rescue missions were 
all well enough in the abstract, but in 
the concrete they were disgustingly dis- 
agreeable. Mrs. A. herseli, with al! her 
sanctity, was deliciously inconsequent 
at times, as flippant housemaids, who 
had fallen under her displeasure, were 
wont to aver; but Zanie, however rigor- 
ous toward herself, was tolerant of oth- 
ers, and Mrs. A. would never suffer from 
any disclosures she might have made in 
regard to her attacks of “ moral vertigo.” 
Those who have trodden the perilous 
edge of temptation, on which angel eyes 
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may have bent luminous with tender 
pity, are often readiest to throw the 
mantle of loving sympathy around such 
as slip quite over the brink. But where 
now were the meek disciples of Him 
who said to the trembling woman, “Go, 
and sin no more?” Not one appeared 
for the rescue of Zanie. Mrs. A., with 
a critical look of inspection, and bitter 
coldness of speech and manner, had 
curtly informed her she must find a new 
place. Zanie bowed in silent, shiver- 
ing assent. Midnight found the little 
attic chamber deserted, and the follow- 
ing morning found a feverish, delirious 
dreamer in the hospital ward, who, but 
for Ralph Kingsbury’s strong arm, might 
have been safely anchored where “the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.” 


Months had passed, and the young 
woman Zanie was still too feeble to 
leave her bed. Her thin, sad face was 
as limp and white as the pillow on which 
rested her throbbing head. The little 
table at her bedside was laden with del- 
icate flowers and fruits, the choicest and 
the best. There were illustrated period- 
icals and papers, and scraps of half-fin- 
ished work—a baby’s tiny slip, a dainty 
knitted sock, with the needles still in 
working position, as if weary hands had 
just put them aside. And within easy 
reaching distance was the old, well- 
thumbed book, with its bits of hymn 
and song. Tender nursing was doing 
its best to bring back physical strength 
and vigor, but her own dreadful mistake 
was the rude nurse that was ministering 
to the soul’s healing. 

Zanie’s head tossed wearily. The old 
clock on the wall ticked with awful ac- 
curacy; the sensitive soul, working 
through the memory and the imagina- 
tion, was writing bitter things against 
itself; and life, with its crushing burden 
of care and misery, was rasping the heart 
of one so delicately made, and “touched 
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to finer issues.” Ever since being in 
the hospital she had maintained a stud- 
ied but kindly reticence, and her blanch- 
ed face was never lighted with a smile, 
although a flush of momentary joy would 
kindle the thoughtful countenance to 
beauty indescribable, as she turned ten- 
derly to the burden of love that lay at 
her heart—at once her treasure and her 
humiliation. Life could be tolerated, 
with all its shame and woe, if only to 
save the darling from the fate she suf- 
fered. She could brook the scorn of 
mankind, if only to shield the luckless 
baby girl from the contemptuous disdain 
of a pitiless world. She knew full well 
that for her crime society granted no 
pardons, however full the meek repent- 
ance. She must be willing to stand 
alone and suffer, for every to-morrow 
must be the logical sequence of to-day, 
and the yesterdays of the past had bit- 
ter memories. 

Scarcely a day that Ralph Kingsbury 
did not call with kind inquiry after the 
drooping invalid, and there was always 
left some little parcel of dainty comfort, 
to gladden and refresh the smitten life 
he so tenderly and chivalrously cherish- 
ed. He had seen Zanie but once since 
the night of his fearful introduction, and 
then she was too prostrate and feeble to 
give more than a grateful look of recog- 
nition, but a life-time of pledge and 
avowal could not have revealed more. 
There is a language more emphatic than 
is voiced from human lip; there are rev- 
elations which the eye makes more ten- 
der and true than are known to lan- 
guage; there are affinities of soul which 
the heart recognizes, that require no ef- 
fort of clumsy speech for disclosure ; 
there are titles to birthright inheritance 
that need no will or codicil to establish 
their validity ; there are spirit-alliances 
dependent upon no treaties signed and 
sealed ; there are soul-partnerships that 
need no well-drawn instruments of com- 
pact or stipulation to insure fidelity; 
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there are covenants too sacred to be rat- 
ified by verbal asseveration and pledge ; 
there are rights and privileges guaran- 
teed by magna charta from God—the 
sure test of the genuineness of which 
are the fruits of purity, blessedness, 
peace, and joy. 

There was no need for Ralph Kings- 
bury to unfold to the sagacious, kind, 
old doctor his future plans in regard to 
Zanie and the child, nor to insist that 
he should drive round with him to in- 
spect the snug little home he was daily 
shaping into readiness for her, so soon 
as she should be well enough to become 
his wife. There was no peradventure 
about it; he felt sure she was his, al- 
though there had never been the faint- 
est breath of pledge or promise. There 
was so much of sanguine fervor, of so- 
ber, sedate strength of assurance in all 
his hopes and plans, that old Doctor P. 
could not find it in his heart to even hint 
his grave fears concerning Zanie. There 
was far too much of sad, prophetic im- 
port in her oft-repeated declaration and 
query, “Something tells me I shall nev- 
er be well again; then what will become 
of my precious baby?” 

Zanie’s love for her child was some- 
thing worshipful and holy. She would 
lie for hours watching the tiny scrap of 
baby-life, mingling alternate tears and 
caresses with her patient ministries. It 
was no passional vice that had culmi- 
nated in Zanie’s ruinous fall, no native 
tendency to evil; but with the maternal 
instincts well developed and active, and 
a love-nature rich and full, she was eas- 
ily assailable by temptation from that 
side of womanly nature, which is at once 
her glory and her peril. Affection, as 
well as gold, may, with plausible plea, 
offer tempting bribe to the unwary soul. 
Unhappy they, who, in weak dalliance 
or latent longing, temporize for one mo- 
ment, or hesitate resolutely to reject ev- 
ery proffered compromise with rectitude 
and virtue. 
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Old Doctor P. had said more recent- 
ly, to the nurse, that he believed there 
was a meagre chance for the girl Zanie 
to get well, after all. She had rallied a 
little, took food with some apparent rel- 
ish, and manifested some interest in 
reading of the stirring world outside. 
A pity that she did. There was a sort 
of grim fatality about the whole thing. 
It was the first day that Zanie had been 
able to sit up—a dark and dismal day, 
as though Nature, with prophetic sym- 
pathy, had befittingly draped herself. 
The nurse, after a brief absence, return- 
ed to the room to find Zanie in a state 
of insensibility—cold and pale as mar- 
ble. The morning paper, which had 
dropped from her hand, told the story: 

*“SuppDEN AND FrarruL Deatu.— About three 
o’clock yesterday afternoon, a young man by the 
name of Ralph Kingsbury, connected with the lum- 
ber mills in the southern part of the city, in attempt- 
ing to adjust some machinery, was caught in the band 
of a large wheel and instantly killed. He was an 
active, energetic young man, greatly respected and 
beloved, and leaves a large circle of friends who 
mourn his untimely end.” 

The one light that illumined the chilly 
vault of Zanie Vincent’s life had gone 
out. Hope turned her face away, and 
midnight, deep and dark, settled down 
upon the soul. Life came pulsing slow- 
ly back. Better had it never come, for 
the slackened fibres of the withered heart 
had at last given way; reason was de- 
throned, and poor Zanie, like a vessel 
tempest-tossed and doomed, without pi- 
Jot or helm, was drifting out into the 
breakers of an unknown sea. 


Individual career! how it goes spin- 
ning down “the ringing grooves of 
change!” And nowhere are these 
grooves more resonant and abundant 
than in California. Changes had come 
over the Farrington family since Zanie 
Vincent first found shelter under their 
roof, now more than five’ years ago. 
The old housekeeper said that Mrs. 
Farritigton had been a different woman 
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from the day Zanie came, and she had 
never had one of her “spells” since the 
girl left. She was a perfect witch, that 
Zanie, for somehow she had done more 
toward curing her than all the doctors 
and nurses put together. 

Fortune, too, had shaken hands with 
them. Farrington had “struck it rich,” 
and had bought an elegant home in San 
Francisco. Humoring a caprice of his 
still restive and whimsical wife, they 
had been traveling abroad, and after an 
absence of three years, had returned to 
their palatial city home with a treasure 
far more precious to them than all the 
gold he had quarried from his mine—a 
lovely little daughter, whose rare and 
delicate beauty was the pride of doting 
parents, and the admiration of all who 
saw her. But Mrs. Farrington’s fond- 
ness for the beautiful child could not in- 
terpose between herself and death. She 
lived but a few months after their re- 
turn. Dearer than ever was the sunny- 
haired, sensitive little Mabel to her fond 
father, now that she was all he had to 
care for and to love. She would lack 
nothing of attention, tenderness, or train- 
ing. for the well-bred, sensible, and staid 
oki German nurse, Paulina, who had 
been in the family ever since Zanie left, 
had entire charge of the child. If there 
was a being in the wide world who pos- 
sessed in generous measure the invalu- 
able trait of dependableness, it was Pau- 
lina—a woman well on in the forties, 
who, from variety and intensity of life 
experience, had wisely learned to keep 
her own counsels. The care of Mabel 
was all that was required of Paulina. 
Every day she must have her airing 
in the park and her.frolics in the sun- 
shine. 

It was the afternoon of a lovely day 
in early autumn. Paulina had been loi- 
tering indulgently about the park, in 
gentle concession to the imperious lit- 
tle princess, Mabel, who had conceived 
an unaccountable fancy for a pale, fra- 
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gile - looking woman having in charge a 
riotous young boy, who manifested a 
curious ingenuity of torment. What 
wonder that the nurse of such a little 
inquisitor should look jaded, fagged, and 
worn? What wonder that she should 
turn tenderly to the gentle child Mabel, 
with delightful zest of contrast? And 
the preference shown was warmly recip- 
rocated. Mabel had, by turns, been 
capering about her feet, clambering into 
her lap, peering into her face wonder- 
ingly, and toying with her long flowing 
hair the entire afternoon. She would 
occasionally dart away toward her old 
nurse, whose eye with jealous, omnis- 
cient care momentarily watched her ev- 
ery movement, but only to bound back 
again, as if some invisible cord link- 
ed her to her new enchantress. This 
strange freak on the part of the child 
was all the more remarkable, as Mabel’s 
friendships were dainty and of tardy 
growth. Her native timidity was abso- 
lutely painful, and she shivered and 
shrunk from stranger eyes as one who 
had caught the trick of fear while yet 
unborn. And, then, a double divinity 
seemed to hedge about the pale, quiet 
woman; she seemed set apart for rev- 
erence and for worship. Her face, so 
gentle in aspect, was one over which 
storms had passed, and the smile which 
now and then lighted it was inexpress- 
ibly sweet and tender. Was it the sym- 
pathy, kindness, patience, and forbear- 
ance which she radiated that so magnet- 
ized and charmed the child Mabel? The 
subtile laws of soul- fellowship are but 
dimly understood. There are endless 
harmonies and concords which the spir- 
it fails to recognize, while shut in and 
trammeled by this “muddy vesture of 
decay.” But when the flesh, less clam- 
orous, consents to be dominated by di- 
viner powers, it often catches wondrous 
glimpses of capacities and capabilities 
undreamed of before. Love is the law 
and light, and the soul, in its clearness 
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of vision, detects with unerring accuracy 
its kinships and affiliations. The law 
of sympathetic attraction may bind more 
closely than all alien ties of consanguin- 
ity. 

Night drew on, and the child Mabel 
still lingered lovingly about her charm- 
er. 

“Excuse me, madam,” Paulina pre- 
faced apologetically, insisting, at last, on 
a truce with the persistent child; “ex- 
cuse me, but the little miss pays you a 
high compliment. I never before saw 
her in love with a stranger; she is nat- 
urally so timid.” 

At the sound of Paulina’s voice, the 
woman gave an involuntary start, but, 
quickly recovering herself, responded : 

“Ves; I think we should be fast 
friends very soon. We seem to have 
known each other always; and then, 
you know, perfect love casts out all 
fear. Harry”—turning to the child she 
had in charge — “is a hard boy to look 
after, but his mother is dead, poor child, 
‘and I try to remember how she would 
have loved and cared for him, and it 
makes me patient and tender.” 

A tear stole down her white cheek, 
flushed now a little with repressed emo- 
tion, and, lifting Mabel to her heart, she 
drew her eagerly to her breast in one 
long clasp of irresistible feeling, and 
turned hastily away, with an agonized 
sigh, heavy with heart-ache, as if smoth- 
ering memories of buried children came 
over her like a pain. What fate had 
doomed her to a life of weariness ? 
What eating canker was at her heart? 
Was there nothing of warmth or light 
to be kindled from the ashes of a dead 
past ? 


The elegant parlors of the Farrington 
mansion were brilliantly lighted; the 
master of the house was dining distin- 


guished guests from a distance. With 
what a thrill of ecstatic pride did he 
listen to the rapturous expressions of 
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admiration concerning his beautiful 
daughter, and the implied compliment 
in the assertion of a marked resem- 
blance to himself was not distasteful, 
although it might justly have provoked 
wondering query in his mind. Could it 
be possible that Mabel really did look 
like him? It must be so, else why 
should so many trace the likeness. 
Love was no mean _ photographer—it 
might be ‘so, after all. The thought 
was pleasant to him. 

The guests had retired. The house 
had relapsed into its usual stillness. 
Mr. Farrington, still lending hospitable 
regard to the emphatic suggestions con- 
cerning little Mabel’s resemblance to 
himself, slipped noiselessly up to the 
luxurious bed where she lay sleeping, 
and, gently folding back the covering, 
he gazed intently upon the lovely face 
of the unconscious dreamer. 

“Yes, it is so! They are right—she 
zs like me; the features are my own 
in miniature. There’s something very 
strange about it;” and, bending over, 
he pressed his lips to the velvety cheek, 
all aglow with fresh, young life, with- 
drew to the library, and was soon lost 
in the stock review of his evening pa- 
per. 

Meantime the vigilant Paulina was 
making her nightly tour of inspection, 
to assure herself that all things about 
the house had been done decently and 
in order. Had the side entrance, lead- 
ing out from the back- parlor upon the 
balcony, been properly secured? She 
would see. In threading the passage, 
which was dark, she stumbled over 
something upon the floor, and fell with 
a heavy thud. Mr. Farrington heard 
the fall, and came quickly with a light, 
when they discovered the apparently 
lifeless form of a woman stretched upon 
the floor of the balcony. 

“As I live!” exclaimed Paulina, ex- 
citedly, “it’s the woman I told you about, 
that Mabel was so crazy after in the 
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park;” and they lifted her to the sofa 
in the library. 

It was something more than poetic 
justice that permitted Zanie Vincent to 
take leave of a troubled life under the 
roof that sheltered her child; under the 
roof that sheltered, too, the father of 
that child—the father by birthright, as 
well as by adoption. It was mercy that 
devised the way by which the mother 
herself should become the peaceful rev- 
elator of a fact all unknown to him be- 
fore. Like the far-off memories of some 
long-forgotten dream, the likeness of 
Zanie Vincent, in the pallid face before 
him, stole over the consciousness of the 
stricken man, thrilling him with an ag- 
onizing remembrance of a love unlaw- 
fully evoked in the years gone by, the 
bitter fruits of which he saw in the 
wrecked life before him. How doth ex- 
perience ever sadly prove that 

**God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor—misery ! ” 

With the dawn, Zanie’s spirit took its 
flight; but in that moment of sweeping 
retrospect and forecast that precedes 
departure, the inspiration of disclosure 
came. Paulina had gone from the room 
on some brief errand, leaving Mr. Far- 
rington alone with the sufferer, when, 
as if with intuitive sense of fitness, the 
dying woman took from her bosom a 
crumpled letter, and whispered faintly: 
“It will tell you everything you need to 
know. I watched the darling from the 
window of the balcony to-night, until I 
heard them calling me, and I hear them 
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again. Yes; I come—I come!” and, 
with angelic smile and gesture, she de- 
parted. The letter, scarcely legible, ran 
thus: 


“T have found my child at last. Something told 
me, when I first saw her in the park, that she was my 
own lost darling. I have watched and followed her 
ever since. Judge of my anguish and joy when I saw 
her in your arms—her own father! Through old 
Doctor P, in the hospital where she was born, I have 
been able to solve the mystery. During my tempo- 
rary insanity, which was deemed incuralle, my babe 
had been adopted by wealthy persons about leaving 
for Europe, who were childless, and who, wishing 
the matter kept a profound secret, had negotiated 
through other parties, who were to deliver the child 
to a certain address in the city of London, thus pre- 
venting any clue to the child’s adoption. When they 
returned to America no one should know but that it 
was their own. Since reason came back to me, I 
have agonized for my child. No one could help me; 
no one knew where she was, I have implored heav- 
en to reveal her to me. I need not tell you more. 
The good spirits above, who thus in pitying love gave 
my babe into the hands of her own father, have also 
kindly led me to my child, that I might die in peace. 
The strange secret is yours alone; it is my legacy to 
you in death. There are angelic revelations yet 
made to us, if we but listen well. 

“hield the darling from temptation and the 
world’s bitter scorn! When you look upon her, in 
her sweet innocence and beauty, you will sometimes’ 
think of one whose affection for you swayed to weak- 
ness that has been bitterly repented, but has found at 
last that the Cross of Love is close beside the Cross 
of Sin. 

“My babe—my darling! She can never know the 
secret here ; but a mother’s arms shall be the first to 
infold her, when she comes to the other side. I 
charge you to bring her Safely thither. Farewell! 

“ Zanig.” 


The struggle was over, and Zanie Vin- 
cent was at rest. That “blessed inven- 
tion,” which we call Death, had unravel- 
ed the tangled web of her earthly career, 
and set all things right at last. 





THE FUDGE’S STORY. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 


A lark’s song dropped from heaven, 
A rose’s breath at noon; 
A still, sweet stream that flows and flows 


Beneath a 


still, sweet moon: 


A little way -side flower 
Plucked from the grasses, thus — 

A sound, a breath, a glance —and yet 
What is it they bring to us? 


For the world grows far too wise, 
And wisdom is but grief; 

Much thought makes but a weary way, 
And question, unbelief. 


Thank God for the bird’s song, 
And for the flower’s breath! 
Thank God for any voice to wake 
The old sweet hymn of faith! 


For a world grown all too wise, 
(Or is it not wise enough?) 

Thank God for anything that makes 
The path less dark and rough! 





THE JUDGE’S STORY. 


“TF don’t see how I could have done 
more for him than I did; but still 

the man should not have been punished 

—he should have been acquitted.” 

With these words the Judge awoke to 
the consciousness that he had a fellow- 
traveler; and then, as if some explana- 
tion of his remark would be in order, he 
went on: 

“We had a very interesting trial in 
Austin last week. Tom Carberry—Irish 
Tom, he is called—was tried for mur- 
der. I defended him, and never strug- 
gled harder for a client in my life. For 
a week before, and throughout the trial, 

VoL. XI.—30. 


I worked night and day to look up tes- 
timony, and to present the case to the 


jury in the best possible light. I con- 
sulted with all the attorneys not engag- 
ed for the prosecution. We got him off 
with three years in the penitentiary ; but 
he ought not to have been punished — 
he should have been acquitted.” 

The fellow- passenger queried as to 
the circumstances attending the alleged 
murder, and the Judge answered : 

“They were very peculiar, and that 
is the reason why the trial was so very 
interesting. A woman up in Montana, 
who never saw Tom Carberry, thought 
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that he had done her great wrong; and 
so, when she was asked, as the phrase 
is, to ‘take up with a new man,’ she 
named her terms: 

“* Kill Tom Carberry, of Austin, Ne- 
vada.’ 

“*But I never saw nor heard of the 
man,’ said the Montana aspirant. 

*** Nevertheless,’ said she, ‘kill Tom 
Carberry.’ 

“*It is the depth of winter,’ was ob- 
jected, ‘and we are hundreds of miles 
from Austin. The journey can not now 
be made.’ 

** Kill him in the spring,’ said the un- 
relenting woman. 

“*Ves,’ said he, and the compact was 
sealed. 

“With the opening of travel in the 
spring there arrived at Salt Lake City, 
by the Montana stage, an individual 
who freely announced that he was on 
his way to kill Carberry. Salt Lake 
City is a long way from Austin, but the 
friendships of border men span much 
greater distances. Tom was quickly 
advised of the approach of his visitor, 
but he took no steps either to get out of 
the way gr to be specially prepared to 
see company. He was tien employed 
at the Keystone Mill, nine miles from 
town, and he staid there nearly a whole 
week after he knew that the Montana 
chap was in Austin. You see, Tom is 
a peaceable man, and he didn’t want 
any difficulty. Most men would have 
come in at once, and got the affair off 
their hands!” 

The listener entertained doubts at 
this point, but saying nothing, the Judge 
proceeded : 

“ Saturday evening, just as usual with 
him, Tom came into the city, and after 
getting shaved and fixed-up for his holi- 
day, he went around to the saloons, 

where many of the people of mining 
towns spend their leisure, to meet his 
friends. It wasn’t long before he en- 
countered the Montana fellow, who be- 
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gan at once, in Tom’s hearing, to make 
insulting remarks.” 

Here the listener interrupted with— 
“Why did he make insulting remarks ? 
If he had made a long journey solely for 
the purpose of killing Tom, why didn’t 
he shoot him off-hand?” 

“Because,” said the Judge, “that 
would have been murder. The com- 
munity isdown on m™ .... .r he would 
have been dangling from an awning- 
beam in fifteen minutes. Killing is a 
very different matter. When two men 
get into a fight, and all is fair between 
them, and one kills the other, commu- 
nity don’t ordinarily seem to feel much 
concern on the subject. Under such 
circumstances, the only way for Mon- 
tana was to provoke Tom to a quarrel, 
and lead up toa fight. But Tom wasn’t 
disposed to gratify him—he wouldn’t 
take any notice —didn’t seem to hear; 
but repeatedly left one saloon to go to 
another, just to keep out of the way. 
Montana followed him up, until, at last, 
standing right before ‘Tom, he jumped 
up about two feet from the floor, and 
came down with a heavy jar, and said, 
‘I’m Chief!’ Even this Tom didn’t re- 
sent—he only put his hands over his 
face and wept! Fact, sir, the tears actu- 
ally flowed, until his best friends thought 
he was an arrant coward; and when he 
got up and went away to his room to 
bed, there wasn’t one of them to say a 
good word for him. 

‘Montana enjoyed a season of glory. 
He had said, ‘I’m Chief!’ in a public 
place, and no man had dared accept the 
challenge, 

“The next morning Tom was standing 
on the sidewalk, when Montana came 
along, and they met face to face. Tom 
spoke to him in a very quiet, low tone, 
Saying: 

“* Stranger, you used me pretty rough 
last night, but I don’t bear malice. Jest 
say that you’d been drinkin’ and didn’t 

mean it, and we’ll say no more about it.’ 
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“Montana answered, ‘No apologies 
in mine.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said Tom, ‘you needn’t apol- 
ogize. Come into the saloon and chink 
glasses with me, and we’ll let the mat- 
ter drop.’ 

“Then Montana said, ‘Tom Carber- 
ry, either you’re generous, or else you’re 
a coward. I don’t think you’re coward- 
ly, an’ if I’d known you at the start, it’s 
most likely I wouldn’t ha’ waded in. 
But the matter can’t be let drop, for 
there’s hundreds o’ people in my section 
an’ between here and there who know 
that I came here to kill you; so there’s 
but two ways—we must fight, or you 
must run. If you'll run, it'll be jest as 
good to me as to fight.’ 

“Tom’s almost suppliant bearing dis- 
appeared on the instant, and he said: 
‘Stranger, I aint much in the habit o’ 
runnin’, an’ if we’re to fight, we may as 
well have it out now, as any time. Are 
you heeled ?’ 

“Tom asked this question, because 
we have a law against carrying conceal- 
ed weapons, which is regarded at such 
hours as people think they will have no 
use for their arms, and disregarded at 
all others. 

“The answer was, ‘No; I left my re- 
volver with the bar-keeper o’ the Ex- 
change.’ 

“Get it,’ said Tom; ‘I'll wait for 
you here.’ 

“The Exchange was ina corner build- 
ing across a street which came in at 
right angles to the sidewalk where they 
were standing. Montana went in at the 
front door, but came out at the side on 
the cross street, hoping to steal up and 
‘get the drop’ on Tom, but this was not 
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so easy. Tom was wide-awake—he had 
crossed the main street to guard against 
surprise; so, when Montana poked his 
pistol round the corner and followed it 
with just enough of his head to take 
sight, Carberry was notin range. Ina 
moment their eyes met, and the shoot- 
ing began. Tom curled down close to 
the road-bed, to present the smallest 
possible area as a mark, and because it 
is comparatively difficult to hit an ob- 
ject lying on the ground. Montana 
sheltered himself somewhat behind a 
low row of sacks of potatoes lying on 
the edge of the sidewalk, and partly be- 
hind a small awning-post. This last 
was a fatal error, for with a tall posi for 
a mark it is the easiest thing in the world 
to make a line-shot. 

“T am making a long story of the 
shooting, which in reality was very soon 
over. They fired three shots apiece in 
as many seconds. Tom’s third ball 
passed through Montana’s heart, and 
he was dead before his head rebounded 
on the brick pavement. Carberry sur- 
rendered himself at once, and was kept 
in jail until his trial came off, although 
bail to any amount was offered.” 

After a pause, the Judge added, “I 
don’t see how I could have done more 
for him than I did; but the man should 
not have been punished—he should 
have been acquitted; and he would 
have been but for one circumstance, 
which prejudiced the court and jury 
against him.” 

“What was the circumstance so prej- 
udicial?” questioned the listener. 

“The Montana chap was the fourth 
man Tom had killed in Austin,” an- 
swered the Judge, innocently. 
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ARSON BROWNLOW, in some 
P of his political speeches made dur- 
ing the war, used to refer with pleasure 
to the fact that ‘‘more than 1,800 years 
ago the distinguished founder of the 
Democratic party led our Lord and Sa- 
viour up into an exceeding high mount- 
ain.” To those who believe that the 
mischievous influence of this tricky and 
deceitful leader has survived the party 
referred to, it might appear that he had 
more or less to do in directing the steps 
of Mr. Clarence King, about two years 
ago, to the top of one of our own high 
mountains; so completely was that clev- 
er mountaineer mistaken as to his where- 
abouts when he got there. 

In his very entertaining book, entitled 
Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, 
Mr. King, among many capital narrations 
of mountain climbing and adventure, has 
given a graphic description of his ascent 
of Mount Whitney in 1871. 

The mountain to which this name be- 
longs has been regarded with special in- 
terest among all, at home and abroad, 
who pay any attention to geographical 
exploration in this country, since in 1864 
it was reported to be the highest known 
point of land within the boundaries of 
the United States. 

Among the personal friends of the 
California State Geological Survey, and 
especially of Mr. King, the mountain 
has, moreover, possessed an additional 
interest on account of the unsuccessful 
attempt made by that gentleman in 1864 
to climb the peak. On that occasion, 
Mr. King, who was then a member of 
the Geological Survey corps, attacked 
the mountain from the southern side, and 
after a hard climb, full of adventure, 
which brought him, as he then estimat- 


ed, to within 300 or 4ov feet of the crest, 
he was compelled to abandon the hope 
of reaching the summit, on account of 
its inaccessibility from the side he had 
chosen. When, therefore, he renewed 
the attempt from the eastern side in 1871, 
there were many friends who waited im- 
patiently to hear the result, and who aft- 
erward read with eager interest the 
story of the climb, as recorded in his 
Mountaineering. 

And now it turns out that the mount- 
ain he climbed then, although clearly 
designated on the maps of the State 
Geological Survey as Mount Whitney, 
was not the mountain he tried to climb 
seven years before, to which the name 
of Mount Whitney was originally given; 
and that when Mr. King, on the occa- 
sion referred to in his book, finally 
reached the summit he had toiled so 
long to gain, and, planting his foot in 
supposed triumph upon its topmost rock, 
surveyed the sea of cloud whose billows 
rolled and surged below and around him, 
he was in reality about six miles from 
where he thought he was. 

The discovery of this fact was recent- 
ly made by Mr. W. A. Goodyear, for- 
merly a member of the Geological Sur- 
vey corps, and Mr. M. W. Belshaw, of 
Cerro Gordo. These gentlemen, on the 
27th day of last July, ascended the peak 
which is described on the maps of the 
State Survey as Mount Whitney, and 
which Mr. King ascended in 1871. They 
rode their mules without difficulty to the 
top; and, having gained the summit, ob- 
served a peak, bearing north 67° west 
from their point of observation, and dis- 
tant five or six miles, which was unques- 
tionably several hundred feet higher 
than the one on which they stood. That 
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this higher peak is the veritable Mount 
Whitney was made obvious not only by 
its greater altitude, but by its relations 
to other topographical features of the 
surrounding country; since the observa- 
tions recorded by Mr. King, on the oc- 
casion of his climb in 1864, and printed 
in the first volume of the Survey Report, 
could (according to Mr. Goodyear) be 
readily verified when referred to the 
higher peak, but could not be made to 
apply to the vicinity of the peak which 
is now shown to be the lower one. 

Mr. Goodyear has set forth these ob- 
servations in a paper presented to the 
California Academy of Sciences, with a 
degree of detail which leaves no doubt 
that the name of Mount Whitney has 
been erroneously applied to another 
mountain than that to which it was 
originally given. As this fact has ex- 
cited a good deal of comment, and per- 
haps some unsatisfied inquiry as to the 
origin of the error, a brief statement of 
the history of the matter, so far as it is 
known to the writer, may serve a useful 
purpose. 

The name of Mount Whitney was 
given, in 1864, to the highest of a noble 
cluster of high peaks which form the 
double crest of that portion of the Sierra 
Nevada whence flow the head-waters of 
the Kern and King’s rivers. During the 
summer of that year, a party of the State 
Geological Survey, under the direction 
of Professor W. H. Brewer, and com- 
prising among its members Mr. C. F. 
Hoffmann, Chief Topographer, and Mr. 
Clarence King, Assistant Geologist,were 
engaged in the exploration and mapping 
of this rugged and little-known region. 
It was then that King, accompanied by 
Cotter, made the ascent, so vividly de- 
scribed in his book, of the peak which 
they named Mount Tyndall, and from 
whose summit they perceived two peaks 
still higher than that on which they stood. 
To the highest of these the party gave 
the name of Mount Whitney, in honor 
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of the distinguished chief of the Geolog- 
ical Survey. During the same season, 
after the main party had withdrawn from 
that region, Mr. King —determined, if 
possible, to reach the highest point of 
the range—returned from Visalia, and 
attempted to climb Mount Whitney. 
After an adventurous effort, he arrived 
at a point where his farther progress 
was rendered impossible by a precipitous 
wall of rock. His barometer there in- 
dicated an altitude of 14,740 feet, and, 
as the summit was estimated to be 300 
or 400 feet higher than the point observ- 
ed, the total altitude of the peak was re- 
ported as not less than 15,000 feet, thus 
exceeding by about 550 feet the height 
of Mount Shasta, until then the highest 
known point in the United States. Pre- 
vented thus from completing the ascent 
on the side which he had chosen for the 
attack, and being then under orders to 
report at Mariposa at a fixed date, Mr. 
King abandoned the attempt for that 
season, intending, however, to try it 
again from the eastern side at some 
later day. 

It was also in the same summer (1864) 
that Mr. Hoffmann, Chief Topographer 
of the Survey, first located on his map 
the position of Mount Whitney, having 
determined its bearing (S. 65° E.) from 
the summit of Mount Brewer, one of 
his principal geodetic stations. Recent 
events have shown that the position then 
assigned on the map to Mount Whitney 
was nearly if not quite correct; but the 
error in location which is now the sub- 
ject of discussion was the result of ob- 
servations made by Mr. Hoffmann and 
party several years later. In the sum- 
mer of 1870, that gentleman, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Goodyear, was engaged in 
field-work in Owen’s Valley, toward 
which descend the eastern slopes of the 
ridge of which Mount Whitney is the 
culminating point. 

The misnamed peak rises in full view 
from Lone Pine, and as described by 
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Mr. Goodyear, appears from that point 
the most prominent peak in the whole 
Sierra. As seen from Lone Pine, its 
prominence, when compared with what 
is now known to be the real Mount 
Whitney, several miles more remote, is 
quite marked. Impressed by the im- 
posing appearance of the mountain, Mr. 
Hoffmann concluded that it could be 
no other than Mount Whitney; and al- 
though its position did not accord with 
that determined in 1864, he was led to 
mistrust the correctness of the earlier 
observation, especially as in that case he 
had obtained the bearing of the peak 
from only a single point (Mount Brewer). 

Had Mr. Hoffmann been able to test his 
work from the summit of the mountain, 
the error could hardly have been made; 
but acting under the impression pro- 
duced by the view from Owen’s Valley, 
he changed the former location on the 
map, and thus erroneously applied the 
name of Mount Whitney to quite a dif- 
ferent peak from that to which it was 
first given; and since that summer, the 
mistaken mountain has been known by 
that name to all those who dwell or who 
have journeyed within sight of it. 

It was in the summer following this 
(1871), that Mr. King, then no longer 
connected with the Geological Survey 
of California, made the ascent of which 
he has given an account in his book. 
For that purpose, he determined to go 
to Lone Pine in Owen’s Valley, which 
lies at the eastern base of the range. 
Knowing the difficulty of recognizing a 
mountain peak from an unaccustomed 
point of view, and aware of the fact that 
the topographers of the State Geologi- 
cal Survey had located Mount Whitney 
on their map the previous summer, he 
called at the office of the Survey before 
setting out, in order to obtain the in- 
formation necessary for identifying the 
mountain after reaching Lone Pine. For 
this purpose he traced a copy of the map 
and an outline sketch of the peak itself. 
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Guided by these data, he naturally ac- 
cepted as Mount Whitney the mountain 
thus designated ; and nothing in its ap- 
pearance or surroundings gave cause for 
any suspicion that it was not the same 
which he had before attempted on the 
western slope. Taking a companion 
from the neighborhood, he climbed the 
peak, gaining the summit without the 
difficulty which his former experience 
had led him to expect. That he did not 
then discover the error in the location 
of the peak would be indeed remarkable, 
were it not for the facts set forth in his 
own narration, written soon after, and 
published in Mountaineering. 

On reaching the summit, he found 
himself “closed in by dense, impenetra- 
ble clouds,” through which no straining 
of the eyes revealed surrounding ob- 
jects. With the exception of a brief in- 
terval—when for a moment there appear- 
ed spots of blue sky, and the sun stream- 
ing through “one of these windows in 
the storm,” lighted up the range of west- 
ern peaks from Kaweah to Mount Brew- 
er, and revealed the scenes of the strug- 
gles of seven years before—the whole 
region was obscured. ‘Sombre storm- 
clouds and their even gloomier shadows 
darkened the northern sea of peaks. 
Only a few slant bars of sudden light 
flashed in upon purple granite and fields 
of ice. The rocky tower of Mount Tyn- 
dall thrust up through rolling billows, 
caught for a moment the full light, and 
then sunk into darkness and mist. When 
all else was buried in cloud, we watched 
the great west range. Weird and strange, 
it seemed shaded by some dark eclipse. 
Here and there through its gaps and 
passes, serpent-like streams of mist float- 
ed in and crept slowly down the cajions 
of the hither slope; then all along the 
crest torn and rushing spray of clouds 
whirled about the peaks, and in a mo- 
ment a vast gray wave reared high and 
broke, overwhelming all.” (JZountain- 
eering, pages 278, 279.) 
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So dense had the clouds and storm of 
snow become before their descent, that 
they “could not See a hundred feet.” 
Under these circumstances, any such 
observation of the surrounding country 
as might have led to the discovery of 
the already existing error was of course 
impossible. 

The barometrical measurement of the 
peak indicated an altitude of 14,612 feet 
—considerably less even than that ob- 
tained in 1864, at the point reached on 
the real Mount Whitney; but as there 
was no doubt or question then existing 
as to the identity of the peak, this dis- 
crepancy was more readily attributed to 
some unexplained condition of the air, 
or irregularity in the instrument or the 
observation of it, rather than to the 
cause now known to be the real one; 
and for this reason he refrained from 
publishing the figures. It will thus ap- 
pear that the original mistake in the lo- 
cation of Mount Whitney was in no way 
due to Mr. King; but that, under the 
conditions just described, he failed to 
discover the error, and so confirmed it. 

Since 1871, the same mountain has 
been ascended by a number of persons, 
including ladies, who have found no dif- 
ficulty in riding to the top; but none 
of these, prior to the visit of Messrs. 
Goodyear and Belshaw, reported the 
existence of the higher peak. This 
last announcement has stimulated the 
ambition of mountain climbers in that 
vicinity and elsewhere, and several par- 
ties have already climbed to the sum- 
mit of the original and veritable Mount 
Whitney. 

The first ascent is claimed by Mr. 
William Crapo and a companion, resi- 
dents of Cerro Gordo, on the 15th of 
last August. His narrative states that 
he reached the peak after a steep but 
not dangerous climb. His observations 
from the summit, compared with those 
made from the point reached by Mr. 
King in 1864, are said to clearly iden- 
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tify the mountain as.the same that was 
then named Mount Whitney. The bear- 
ing of Mount Brewer from Mount Whit- 
ney he found to be north 65° west, which 
corresponds exactly with the bearing of 
Whitney from Brewer as obtained by 
Mr. Hoffmann in 1864. He claims to be 
the first who has set foot on the highest 
point in the United States. 

This eminent distinction, however, ap- 
pears to be also sought by a party, who, 
according to an account lately published 
in the /nyo Independent, climbed the 
mountain on the 17th of August. This 
party comprised three men, who, having 
first been on the mistaken Mount Whit- 
ney, observed the higher peak, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching it after a rough climb. 
According to the published story, they 
believed themselves to be the first who 
had gained the summit, and, exercising 
the privilege claimed by virtue of such 
priority, and being either unaware of or 
not content with the honored name giv- 
en to the mountain in 1864, they forth- 
with proceeded to a new christening, 
and called it “ Fisherman’s Peak.” The 
distance between the sublime and the 
ridiculous has long been proverbially 
measured by a sinyle step; but in bring- 
ing this peak and name together, it is 
reduced to a fine point. Happily, no 
new name, however well chosen, will 
be likely to displace the old and most 
acceptable one, which has already be- 
come familiar to thousands in this coun- 
try and abroad, and is alike suggestive 
of pre-eminent rank among men as well 
as mountains. 

On the 6th of September, a third 
ascent was made—on this occasion by 
Mr. Carl Rabe, an attaché of the State 
Geological Survey. He was accompa- 
nied by three others, including Mr. Cra- 
po, who repeated his visit. Mr. Rabe 
carried a Green barometer to the sum- 
mit, having made arrangements for sim- 
ultaneous observation of another barom- 
eter at Lone Pine. They reached the 
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summit early in the forenoon of the third 
day after setting out from Lone Pine, 
and remained on it long enough for ten 
observations of the barometer at half- 
hourly intervals. The altitude of the 
peak, computed from the mean of these 
observations, according to a statement 
published by Mr. Goodyear, is nearly 
11,000 feet above Lone Pine, or 14,8984 
feet above the level of the sea. This, 
though falling a little short of the re- 
puted 15,000 feet, is still the greatest 
altitude of which reliable measurement 
has yet been announced within the Unit- 
ed States. 

Later in point of time than all these 
aspirants for mountaineering honors, 
but with a zeal which should have made 
him first had not his competitors had 
3,000 miles the start of him, is Mr. King 
himself, who was in New York when he 
heard of Mr. Goodyear’s discovery. By 
this announcement, the topmost stone 
of the Sierra— which, after his attempt 
to reach it in 1864, had stood like a chip 
upon the continent’s shoulder, a lofty 
challenge to his geological hammer, un- 
til he supposed that he had successfully 
knocked it off in 1871—now suddenly 
appeared in a fresh place. Recognizing 
directly the correctness of Mr. Good- 
year’s observation, but wishing to verify 
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it with his own eyes, as well as to ac- 
complish beyond any question his long- 
cherished purpose, he set out immedi- 
ately across the country, passing through 
San Francisco and Visalia without a mo- 
ment’s delay.* Having provided for the 
simultaneous observation of two barom- 
eters—one at Visalia, and the second at 
a station on Kern River about 10,000 
feet high—he pushed on with a third to 
the mountain. Detained a few days by 
a sudden illness, he afterward reached 
the summit without difficulty, choosing 
the western slope for the point of his 
attack. The day was fine, and the op- 
portunity for barometrical work most 
excellent. The readings of the barom- 
eter are not yet computed, but agree 
nearly with those made by Mr. Rabe; 
indicating, however, an altitude greater 
by about fifty or perhaps one hundred 
feet, than that above quoted. The full 
details of his ascent will be published in 
the new edition of Mountaineering. 





*The 7udare Times, a paper published in Visalia, 
noticing in a brief paragraph the visit of Mr. King, 
en route for Mount Whitney, gives the following in- 
teresting item of misinformation: ‘Since Professor 
King was here last May he has visited the Pyramids 
of Egypt, under instructions from the United States 
Government, for the purpose of making accurate 
measurements of those stupendous remains of ancient 
architecture.” 
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UF is a Swiss village, nestling in 

a cleft of the Alps. The town is 
picturesquely pitched upon the mount- 
ain-side; and, jutting just above it, at 
one angle, on a shelf or platform of its 
own, projects a spur of land which over- 
looks the valleys and the lower ranges 
that bisect them, ruffling the surface in- 
to sublime confusion, far and wide. The 


village of Auf crouches directly under 
this plateau, as under some protecting 
The spreading platform, with its 
broad acres, is styled “The Lookout 


wing. 


Rest.” The mansion, which has some 
pretensions to be regarded as a castle, 
is known as “The Senior Lodge.” It 
was bequeathed to the Ultrawan Society 
as a home for their retiring Seniors, by 
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their founder, Andreas, who had himself 
acquired it through his mother, Celeste 
Ranier Monard. This was the home 
where, in the years long ago, the sad 
fratricide took place, and where Celeste 
uttered her prophecy when she breathed 
her last. The spot is reached from the 
town below, by careful terraces of easy 
steps, overhung by pendent vines, while 
outward and upward lonely bridle - paths 
track the mountain’s side. 

At present, the Senior Victor Arnulf 
dwells here, in serene old age. His 
household comprises a few grave do- 
mestics —who are volunteer servants, 
proud of their position—and a couple of 
old hounds, still prouder, and more grave 
and staid. Around the house a large 
meadow, bordered with ash and chest- 
nut trees, is coursed by a babbling 
brook, which feeds a spacious pool, 
and furnishes a snug retreat for a few 
pensioned horses, mules, and oxen, that 
have their choice between the warm 
barns upon the other side of the inclos- 
ure and the open field. In one way and 
another, these have done signal service 
in their day, and now graze contentedly, 
or gaze in their mute meekness upon 
the mystery of the world about them; 
never to hear again the whip-crack or 
the driver’s oath—never to wear a yoke, 
to bear a burden, or to tug and pant in 
slavery and struggle. Their eyes are 
humid with an almost human reverie of 
repose. Farther up, among the undu- 
lating crags, sheep browse, shepherded 
by a couple of sagacious dogs, between 
whom and themselves a perfect under- 
standing is established; and the tink- 
ling bells on their necks impart a cheery 
animation to the picture, which other- 
wise would be a trifle sombre. 

Within the Senior Lodge there is 
something going on to-day, which stirs 
its placid in-door life to such unusual 
zest as apparently to deepen the outside 
tranquillity by very contrast — where the 
rushing brook muffles the almost metal- 
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lic clinking of its leap from rock to rock, 
lipping’ closely the moss-patches and the 
mallow leaves, that cushion it here and 
there, and coax it to a gentler gliding, 
lest its brawling turbulence should jar 
the meadow peace or disturb the slumber 
of the landscape—even as a voice, raised 
toa harsh key in scenes of eager chatter, 
lowers its tone when surrounding sounds 
are laid to rest. The Senior Lodge is 
eagerly waiting the arrival of fresh guests. 
Upon the porch, Victor Arnulf wears 
his white hair for a crown; while Emil 
and Rudolph—domestics almost as ven- 
erable as himself—are vying with one 
another and their master in adjusting 
the spy-glass so as to see clearly from 
the terrace, over the valley, far down 
within the Alpine pass, which opens — 
like a mouth about to say good things — 
just where the stage-road, brushing the 
environs of Auf, curves round an angle 
of the mountain’s base, and leaves the 
hamlet lying in its nook outside, like a 
parcel which the rugged range has drop- 
ped by the way, and will come back 
to fetch. Presently, Emil, who never 
speaks without hallooing, shouts with 
joy: 

“Senior, I see them! —they have 
come!” 

“Let the Senior look for himself,” re- 
torts Rudolph, a little miffed that his 
comrade’s eyes prove sharper than his 
own ; adding, “One would think, Emil, 
that such a sight should make thee has- 
ten the servants to prepare the supper.” 

The group of new-comers turn the 
corner of the pass, conducted by a lad 
who has been on the watch for them, 
and wend their way up the terrace steps. 
Victor Arnulf soon clasps once more 
the hand of his old comrade, Gabriel 
Ambrose, who has come all the way 
from America to the Lookout Rest, to 
share with him the evening of his days. 
And here are the aged Janschill and his 
wife, come back, radiant at being recog- 
nized by all the boys and girls of Auf, 
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who make a great ado, and troop in a 
procession; for, to the minds ‘of such 
simple peasantry as have never trav- 
eled beyond their own cliff- slopes, for 
any one to come safely home from the 
terra incognita of the New World, is 
as much miraculous as to us it were 
to have one coming back from the world 
that we call “another,” and “spiritual,” 
and “supernatural’’—the only question 
being why it should not be still more 
significant to the philosopher. 

There is also present, in this group of 
fresh arrivals, the Lady Triddles, talk- 
ing in a style most grandiose, and walk- 
ing with the gait of a duchess, apparent- 
ly as proud now in the Old World of the 
New, as in the New she had been of the 
Old; like most of us, displeased with the 
spot in which we chance to be—at home, 
so fond and proud of foreign lands; in 
foreign lands, so proud and fond of 
home. With all her consequential at- 
titude, however, the Lady Triddles is 
obsequious enough in her devotion to 
the other lady in the group, a rare pale 
girl of fetite proportions. Can this be 
Viva? This is Viva herself. How 
changed she is! The downy auburn 
locks lie closer, and somewhat more 
smoothly tamed, upon her shapely lit- 
tle head; and the deeply pondering, dis- 
tance - seeing eyes, if somewhat tender- 
er in their expression, are no less vivid 
in their flashing. But there has come 
a whiteness, as of wax, in the complex- 
ion—an ethereal attenuation in the feat- 
ures that used to be so mobile —and 
the blue veins in face and hands are 
so tense, beneath the transparent skin, 
that one can fancy the swift, low puls- 
ing of the blood to be both visible and 
audible. To a close observer, the fairy 
countenance might seem to have grown 
old, and taken on an air of weariness; 
not, however, the weariness of feeble- 
ness, but a delicious presentiment of 
approaching rest, such as overspreads 
the features of a traveler just when he 
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settles back in his arm-chair, or such 
as creeps upon a child’s limbs when it 
drops suddenly asleep in the very zest 
of play. 

This child-seeress has fulfilled her 
mission in the Western Hemisphere, 
and comes to Auf, to find rest in the 
Lodge. She seems to recognize the 
venerable Arnulf instinctively, and kiss- 
es him affectionately. The deference 
shown her amounts to reverence. The 
noble suite of apartments, looking forth 
across the valley, which, in the days 
gone by, had been the favorite rooms 
of Celeste Monard, have been kept in 
readiness for her; and, in addition to 
the assiduous attentions of the Lady 
Triddles, who is regarded as a kind of 
foster-mother —a trifle dazed, as is sup- 
posed, under the shock of strange phe- 
nomena that transpired at the child’s 
nativity —there comes to greet her, and 
wait upon her with fondest smiles and 
tears, a young maiden of the village, who 
has won the privilege by some special 
service elsewhere rendered. 

Here, then, reclining in the very room 
whence the spirit of Celeste had taken 
flight so many years ago, or pacing the 
very path where the lovers walked, and 
where the twin-brothers, in the clash of 
jealous love, had broken the three hearts 
at once—even as now those lenses com- 
bined in the spy-glass, which Emil care- 
lessly lets fall, crush and crumble one 
another with one crash—here the pale 
child dreams away hour by hour through 
weeks of sweet repose; each day, as it 
floats by, making her complexion more 
purely, pearly pale, and her form more 
slender; nevertheless, with no ravage 
of decay, or trace or token of disease. 
A ceriain dimness overtakes the outlines 
of her figure, as it droops into postures 
not previously characteristic; but at the 
same time her form takes on a new sig- 
nificance, as a picture upon the easel 
brings out fresh points when a peculiar 
light is brought to bear upon it. 
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Is this the same little fairy that queen- 
ed it so in Ultrawa? The same—and 
not the same. Is it not thus with each 
of us? Is not life itself mere change? 
Is not change itself just pulsing, passing 
life? How, then, can we give to any 
ulterior phase of change the ugly name 
“death?” The more radical the change, 
is it not the more absolute scope and 
sway of life? Is there a richer promise 
of life everlasting among the syllables of 
Holy Writ than this, “ And we shall be 
changed ?” 

The maiden retains such sublimations 
of her childhood. Her sibyl song be- 
comes a silence that is sibylline—speak- 
ing less with the voice, speaking more 
with the glance. Inspirations are just 
transits of truth upon those who are in- 
spired, and by no means attainments 
which they make, stations which they 
reach, or attributes of genius, or proper- 
ties of force with which they are invest- 
ed. This is alike true of prophet, poet, 
seer, and sage. The magnetic billow 
swells, dashes, and then subsides. The 
spirit is poured out, not to be dispers- 
ed, “like water spilled upon the ground, 
which can not be gathered,” but like 
the flooding sunlight, through which a 
passing mist, lingering, arches to a rain- 
bow. 

Sometimes the child halts suddenly 
in her slow walks along the slopes, and 
stands motionless for hours at a time, 
and leaning pensively against a rock, 
fastens her eyes upon the limpid pool 
below, or peers into a cloud-shape skirt- 
ing the horizon—not listlessly, but wist- 
fully, like one reading something there, 
while her willowy frame trembles as 
lightly as a wand. 

At other times, when she stands with 
her face compressed upon the window, 
as though her form were set in the very 
pane, which reaches to the floor of her 
apartment, whence Celeste had caught 
her latest lingering look of the lovely 
lawn and landscape, she becomes a pict- 
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ure of still life—a photograph of beauty 
in the act of vanishing. 

The hour of vanishing does in fact 
approach. 

“Wilt sing again? Wilt sing tous?” 
the patriarch Arnulf gently asked upon 
her first arrival. 

“Once more, only once, out of Ul- 
trawa,” she answered, with a beaming 
smile. ‘Once, and soon.” 

“Once, and forever,” said Ambrose. 
No more was spoken at the time. 

At length the hour comes for the last 
song. As the sun begins to settle in 
the west, the child steps quietly to the, 
extreme edge of the plateau upon which 
the lodge is reared, and the white-haired 
Seniors seat themselves, as usual, upon 
the piazza, to enjoy the evening quiet. 
The ridgy, rolling valley, with its ravines 
and mounds so tossed and piled, tum- 
bling from the craggy cliffs above, em- 
blem the wild, wide world of perplex- 
ity and care, which these natures have 
surmounted; while in the background, 
two twin peaks, standing side by side — 
capped with the snow that gleams like 
polished metal in the lustre reflected 
from the refracting clouds above and the 
dark foliage beneath—remind them of 
the heights of mystery still unscaled, 
and stand, like lofty towers of truth, or 
sentinels, to guard the destiny of all the 
beauty and the peace below. 

Suddenly, Viva’s pallid temples flush 
once again, as they flushed in Ultrawa. 
Her eyes flash, and her lithe frame 
seems to round @xuberantly with an 
electric vigor that suffuses it. Her 
cheeks crimson, her throat throbs with- 
in the arching neck, while her lips alter- 
nately part and are compressed again, 
like the lips of one who tries in vain to 
speak. Her whole chest heaves with an 
uncontrollable emotion. All this sub- 
sides to poise of perfect calm once more, 
as though utterance were denied her; 
and, motionless again, she poises her- 
self in attitude of graceful ease upon 
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the very verge of the rock-shelf—so 
closely on the edge, that one might fear 
lest she should lose her balance, and 
fall headlong from the brink, were it not 
for the firm grace of her posture, stand- 
ing so at ease as to lay one hand lightly 
on an overhanging bough that bends its 
twigs close to her side, without displac- 
ing it. 

Now it is that the clear cadence thrills 
the air, which had so vibrated upon the 
forest arches of Ultrawa; at first a liquid 
rippling, that gently cleaves the spaces ; 
then a clarion appeal, that breaks its 
way farther and farther, threading the 
utmost angles of the gorges, swelling 
until it seems to beat upon the crests 
above, and burst into bubbles on the 
lower ridges —a volume of song, com- 
pelling all about it to unison, pervading 
every nook of rock, thrilling the track- 
less glades and glens; at length ebbing 
out in untold distances, and subsidence 
of final satisfaction. 

The little prophetess stands and sings, 
catching up the refrain again and still 
again, as it floats away, and, as it were, 
unfurling it, once more, like a scarf flung 
out upon the breezy sunshine, until sur- 
rounding Nature seems to listen with a 
very look, shifting its fleece of cloud and 
folding its festoon of shadow; even as, 
roused by a serenade, in the depth of 
night, a lady-love instinctively divines 
her lover’s presence, and standing hid- 
den, suffers one fair hand to open the 
casement and put back the curtains, in 
token of her modest joy. 

There is a stir in the animate creation 
also. The Ultrawan opinion—one can 
scarcely call it a theory or tenet—is, 
that all living creatures had originally 
one language in common, articulate in 
each to all. They allege that by this, 
however diversified the dialect or tone, 
the very brutes understood each oth- 
er’s language, and could converse with 
man. They believe that such references 
as are made in ancient literature and in 
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Scripture, to the speech of lesser creat- 
ures, are not fabulous nor of the mirac- 
ulous, however legendary now; that the 
calls and the cries, the cooings and 
the crowings, the song-birds’ twitter and 
the wild beasts’ roar, are relics of this 
original and universal speech, as the 
jargons of men are fragments dispersed 
abroad by some confusion of tongues. 
They aver that the air and earth are 
full of “groanings which can not be 
uttered,” because “the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” But they claim that there 
are certain syllables, or key-notes, which 
are common to all these broken sen- 
tences of the animal language, which, 
once revealed, are intelligible to each 
creature in its own dialect, and that 
upon hearing that single strain, all listen 
and understand; that when ultimately 
brought together, the lower creatures 
will again commune with one another 
and with mankind in such eloquence of 
harmony as shall quench cruelty and 
strife among them, and exalt them in 
the scale of beings. These accents, they 
claim, are the key-notes in Viva’s stan- 
za, who warbles them and circulates 
them, like an aria, in countless varia- 
tions. This is an odd fancy on their 
part, for which they furnish hitherto lit- 
tle scientific proof. Assuredly, however, 
at this instant, and in this scene, there 
is a color of the quaint conceit. More 
flocks than are usually observed from 
“Outlook Rest,” come winging their 
course in this direction, their aerial lines 
intersecting one another placidly, and as 
with a preconcerted motion, or under 
common attraction. The woods are full 
of lesser wing-whirs in the lower ranges, 
of quivering dart and timid rustle. There 
is everywhere the crackling snap of trod- 
den twigs, and the crisp, brushing sound 
of scurrying over and under the dry 
leaves. Animate life of every grade is 
more briskly animated at the moment, 
although it is the hour of parting day, 
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usually hushed to such secretiveness. 

The old pensioners, in their adjacent 
coppice, of whom mention was just 
made, crane their necks toward each 
other, in a kindly way; and those who 
stand next to one another are inclined 
to caress each other with their tongues, 
as is the wont of many dumb beasts 
when they are best pleased. 

The pulsating measures of the song, 
so readily revived, might almost promise 
to renew themselves in all coming time. 
Alas! presently, with one piercing peal, 
the voice quivers and breaks; the last 
concussion of the stanza showering the 
atmosphere, so to speak, with musical 
scintillations that spread into a spray of 
harmony as sibillant and soft as veriest 
whispers. 

Straitway allis at anend. The strain 
is spent. The child is still. How spent 
—how still! As Viva’s arm softly re- 
laxes, and glides slowly down from the 
outstretched bough, the white drapery 
she wears flutters to the ground, sinking 
more slowly still. For an instant she 
appears to be seating herself upon the 
green sward, with her usual xaivetdé. 
Presently, however, gently sinking, she 
stretches herself at full length, with her 
head on her arm, her cheek in her palm, 
both pillowed in a little mass of moss 
that might almost seem to have been 
placed there for the purpose. The eyes 
are once more riveted in tranquil revery. 
This time, however, in revery of their 
eternal rest. It is the sleep of God’s 
serene eternity into which the child has 
entered, and that is the awakening song 
that soars with undying accent, the 
“song and everlasting joy upon their 
heads ;” the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps ; the voice of many wa- 
ters, lightnings, and thunderings, and 
voices. “And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I say- 
ing, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
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power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever 
and ever.” 

Ambrose and Arnulf rise to their feet 
with deep emotion, but yet in solemn 
quiet, like those who are well prepared 
for this event, and reverently approach 
the spot. Kneeling silently on either 
side of the limp form, which resembles 
now a waxen image rather than a corpse, 
they carry it with their own hands to the 
house. 

Next day the assembled household, 
treading reverently, and with silent tears, 
bear it forth and deposit it within a grot- 
to of the mountain cavern, which seems 
to have been long since chiseled and 
beveled for this purpose. Here, in a 
carved casket of the stone awaiting it, 
with lid that slides softly in its groove 
—a casket carved in the rock itself — 
they lay to rest the white framework of 
the vanished life. No fading Rowers 
are strown on such remains, nor do any 
funeral rites require a delay. But at 
the foot of the little mound in which this 
crystal bed is found, a single lonely 
fir-tree stands, spreading its fragrance ; 
while upon the other side of it, anoth- 
er mound shows where Celeste Ranier 
Monard long since laid down to sleep. 
They give no heed to further burial, for 
they are well persuaded that neither will 
any living creature trespass on the spot, 
nor any trace of corrupt decay taint the 
pellucid shape that shall soon melt like 
a mist, and mingle with the mountain 
haze. 

Such is the vanishing of Viva. 


Now, at the very instant when all this 
ogcurs, it happens that Arthur Ranier 
and his bride, Calla—six thousand miles 
away —are just opening their cottage in 


New Ultrawa. Sunset in Auf is sunrise 
in the far-off colony; and it chances 
that as the night drops its curtain upon 
Lookout Rest, the happy pair are stand- 
ing in their door- way to inhale the ex- 
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hilarating morning, and by an impulse 
unexplained, both begin to speak at once 
of Viva, and call to mind reminiscences 
of the Ultrawa which they have left be- 
hind. 

New Ultrawa—in its configuration a 
counterpart of Auf as exact as if it had 
been a twin landscape snatched from its 
side — covers a large territory amid the 
crags and gorges of the Siérra Nevada 
mountains. Fierce peaks hem it in on 
all sides, except one. Upon that side, 
it would seem, at first glance, to be most 
of all inaccessible. The wide cafion 
which approaches it, inviting the travel- 
er for a few miles, as it does, finds itself 
checked, all at once, by a wall of rock, 
which presents a steep, forbidding front, 
and commands an unexpected halt. One 
coming upon this wall scarcely knows 
whether to compare it toa sentinel sud- 
denly challenging for acountersign which 
can not be remembered, and turning back 
the intruder with gleam of bayonet and 


scowl of visage; or to a highwayman de- 
manding your money or your life; or to 
a veto in the path of a popular vote; or 
to a peremptory refusal, blocking a lov- 
er’s errand, and barring out his mean- 


dering day-dreams. But, whichever of 
these comparisons you may select, you 
shall find here an emblem for encour- 
agement, to the effect that where the 
way is most shut in, there, still, “where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

For, whereas nine travelers out of ten 
would here turn back, declaring that 
what had seemed to be a cafion proves 
to be a cu/-de-sac—and perchance a 
tenth traveler there might be found will- 


ing to flatten himself between the inter- , 


spaces for a few hours, like a humaps 
toad, or to coil and wriggle like a human 
snake through the crooks and turnings 
of the fissures—the colonial detachment 
from Ultrawa, not having come as tour- 
ists, or explorers, but by the calcula- 
tion of Lonbergh’s definite survey, have 
forced the intricate defile, and found be- 
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yond it the gorge re-opened and expand- 
ed to a grand champagne —a ‘meadowy 
sweep, ample, affluent, voluptuous, and 
set round about by brilliance of metallic 
rocks. Upon this plain, which is a vir- 
tual valley, the emigrants have formed 
their Ultrawan semicircle, and proceed 
in their advances of life and learning. 

Meantime, the progress of affairs may 
be traced by fragments of the corres- 
pondence. Between such a retreat, and 
the distant East, letters can pass but 
seldom, it is true. Ranier has, however, 
made such arrangements, at a remote 
mountain town, as secure their delivery. 
An Ultrawan emfp/oyé is detailed in that 
town, where he is reported of as an ec- 
centric man—all his neighbors querying 
how he makes enough to live on, “a- 
knocking about among the rocks, like a 
stupid.” But the shaggy mule which 
he bestrides meets the messenger from 
the colony once a month, at the outer 
edge of the cafion, with tidings and love 
messages. 


LETTER I. 
Fenny Bendleton to Calla Ranier. 


“Bay Coast, June. 

“Wy Darling: By this time you have 
got there safely. Ah, indeed, have you? 
I always announce my wishes in the 
shape of facts. John is very absurd 
about it, and is forever taking me up so 
short, with his disrespectful ways. I 
said, at breakfast, ‘By this time, they 
have all got settled there.’ ‘Ah, indeed! 
have they?’ says John, and, ‘Thank 
you.’ But I am sure about it, and I 
think that to pronounce your prayers as 
prophecies, is pretty sure to make proph- 
ecies out of your prayers. Calla, dear, 
I’ve got so much to tell you! I send 
you a copy of that bombastic Herald 
with full accounts of your wedding by 
an ‘eye-witness.’ It contains, as you 
see, ‘An Ode to Vanishing Beauty and 
Departing Manliness—Fondly Inscrib- 
ed to those Charming Ones, A. R., the 
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Brave, and C. C., the Fair. By their 
dear friend, G——a P——k.’ In the 
adjoining column, Algernon Alexander 
Stock seems to issue a card of defiance, 
in the shape of blank verse; regarding 
Arthur, apparently, as some voracious 
monster, who has carried you off against 
your will, and bidding him, ‘ Unsatiable 
Devourer — cease!’ 

“You will also see what a severe time 
the editor had, with a wild horse, driv- 
ing Miss Charger home from the church. 
They were found floundering in the 
snow, and unable to get from under the 
overturned sleigh, until the little black 
boy, Si, came along, and, as he says, 
‘done scooped ’em out, dey was dat all- 
fired cold.’ The ‘Ass. Ed.,’ as he calls 
himself, appears to regard his tumble as 
a tragedy and an evil omen for your 
marriage, but rumor says it is likely to 
end in breaking off his own. It is said 
that upon their reaching the homestead, 
Mr. Charger broke through his usual 
taciturnity, and, meeting them at the 
door, stared at Mr. Nimmins, saying 
with malicious joy, ‘You’ve got to go 
home, an’ hev clean things put upon 
you. Bodder to it. Bodder to you.’ 
John, who never can stop punning, says 
it’s no wonder, for a ‘man who can’t 
manage a pony, can’t be expected to 
manage a Charger.’ 

“But O, Calla, darling—I’ve got real 
news to tell you. It’s all about your old 
suitor. (‘ Law- suitor, or love - suitor?’ 
says John. ‘Both,’ I answer. John puts 
in once more, ‘There, you’re wrong. It’s 
neither—because he is a don’t-suit-her.’ 
I say, ‘John, haven’t you got a sermon to 
write, or something, this evening? And 
you know what Mrs. Caddington said 
last Sunday, about your never coming 
to see her, all the time she had ‘that 
there influence cold onto her so she 
could hardly speak?’ To which John 
answers that he ‘regards that “influence 
cold” as better than her usual hot in- 
fluence.’ John teases so, that I have 
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had to go away, to finish my letter in 
peace.) 

“But about your suitor, Mr. Whample, 
and the DeLissey Place. You know that 
your father only staid in the house until 
we could all see the last of Senior Am- 
brose and that angel child. Calla, dear, 
I am afraid she is going to be a child- 
angel, before long; you have no idea 
how changed she was. She did not 
sing ; indeed, she seldom spoke, but al- 
ways smiled her replies to us, like one 
in a fair dream who could not be dis- 
turbed. They went away in the steam- 
er. Old ‘Lady Triddles’ went along, 
in a high-stepping manner, apparently 
expecting to be crowned queen of the 
‘Geonane,’ and her latest good - by was 
a hearty ‘ Aftanishl.’ 

‘“‘ Your father soon made arrangements 
to close the house, as he had proposed. 
Ambrose had brought old Ben, who, it 
seems, was born here, and old as he is, 
is a nephew of ‘o/e uncle Franz.’ They 
two have gone to live together, now, 
in the way negroes like to live—in the 
little hut, which had been the servants’ 
cabin, in the years gone by; and what 
with fishing, clamming, crabbing, and a 
garden-patch, appear, like true Africans, 
to bein a kind of paradise—Franz lord- 
ing it over Ben, and Ben soliloquizing 
in his mongrel verse, about ‘de promus 
lan’.’ 

“But concerning Mr. Whample. As 
soon as the old place was closed, your 
father went to Morford, as he intended 
—no doubt you have heard from him— 
in order to live near Ultrawa. Now, 
it seems he had never taken any pains 
about that deed which Mr. Cham dis- 
covered, establishing your claims to the 
estate, and had never answered Mr. 
Whample’s letter threatening suit of 
either kind, but just left the papers with 
the lawyer. Well, as soon as the old 
place was shut up, Whample seemed to 
think the property. abandoned, and, by 
way of putting on a bold front, he came 
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down here and took possession. He 
staid in the house two days and nights, 
and came away looking so ghastly that 
everybody noticed it. He said very lit- 
tle to the people, but called on John, 
and declared that there was somebody 
hiding in the house, who had a visitor 
from outside. It was either a woman, 
he said, or a man of very light step, 
who went up and down the stairs, sing- 
ing in a faint voice, that would be sweet 
if it were not so scary; and that, just 
after midnight, he could distinctly hear 
some person out of doors, creeping up 
the side of the house, and tapping on 
the window blinds, which were opened 
softly, and he heard whispers; that, 
supposing they might be burglars —of 
whom he seems to have especial hor- 
ror—he advanced to the window, and 
found nobody, but, almost at the same 
moment, saw a fragile figure at an oppo- 
site window of the old house of Mrs. 


Stewart, and a bright light, suddenly 
extinguished. 

“John, in his phlegmatic way, came 
to the conclusion that Whample was a 
little out of his head—after ‘having been 
out of his heart for some time, and out 


of pocket.’ But Whample retired from 
the premises; and shortly afterward, 
your father’s lawyer, hearing of the vis- 
it, sent him a notice of the title- deed, 
which led him to abandon the suit. We 
have not seen him since; but John learns 
that he has gone out to California, and 
proposes to become a land speculator 
there—a reformer, and a political orator 
against the corruption of the times. 

“ Now, there stands all your proper- 
ty, and what is going to be done about 
it? Your father declares that there will 
yet rise an Ultrawa even in Bay Coast, 
and that meantime the old DeLissey 
Place can stand asa sign; and old Franz 
declares, ‘ Nobody aint gwine to cum an’ 
lib down dere no more, now den.’ What 
does it all mean? 

“But I must stop writing, for John 
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says, that, just zow, I must not use my 
eyes so much, nor sit up late. 

“QO, Calla, darling, I forgot to tell you 
that good, brave Cham has gone to bea 
miner out in Colorado. When he bade 
us good-by, he blushed like a boy, and 
I thought there was a huskiness in his 
voice, as he said, ‘Now, dominie and 
his mite of wife, this here Bay Coast’s 
a kind of foolishness without them Con- 
rads. I’m a-goin’ west to get rich; then 
I'll send for you.’ And he went off, 
whistling ‘Home, sweet home.’ What 
a contradiction! But that is the way 
we emigrate, singing or whistling our 
return. Now, isn’t it, Calla, darling? 

“Ever, ever lovingly, 
“Your JENNY.” 

[{ Added, in a big hand, “Then I’m 

your john.”’] 


LETTER II. 
Calla Ranier to Mrs. Rev. F. Bendle- 
ton. 

“My faithful Friend:—We are here 
under full Ultrawan headway. We 
found this noble valley just where 
Lonbergh had located it. Already 
the tablet has touched the magnetic 
mountain. It is about a mile from 
where I sit, on the north-east. It is 
not very large, but its attractive force is 
overpowering. Not far off, Arthur has 
discovered another wonder. One of the 
scouting parties came home with the 
report that there was a cave in the 
neighborhood, lined with rarest gems. I 
hear your dear John saying that scouting 
parties ought to scout that or be them- 
selves scouted. But we have visited the 
spot, and found a cavern, or huge miner- 
al bowl, which does, indeed, contain the 
jewels, near to the crater of an extinct 
volcano. If the interior of the earth 
be thus composed, what a splendor 
will the new creation show, when it 
shall come forth in its crystalline com- 
pleteness. Here, almost within hearing 
of the railway trains—which we imagine 
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at least that we hear in a still night, like 
the sound of a mill- wheel, or the hum- 
ming of a distant factory—lies all this 
beauty, utterly unknown. 

“How peerless is this Eden spot! 
The climate is perfection, or rather, I 
should say, the climates are; for there 
are all climatic varieties, on the hills 
and in the valley. Here one can live 
and love forever. And we are all so 
happy. If we could only have you all 
with us. Love to your clergyman. 
Darling, good-by. Your CALLA.” 


LETTER III. 


Thurwalsden Conrad to Arthur and 
Calla Ranier. 
“ MORFORD, July. 

“Beloved Children :—Allis well. Ul- 
trawa has subsided here to a quiet low- 
liness, while the new Ultrawa arises. 
The occurrences are not eventful. The 
people revert readily to their agricult- 
ural pursuits. You wished me to in- 
form you about sundry persons, here 
and in Haldon, several of whom are 
wholly unknown to myself. Your friends 
from Bay Coast will arrive here, by and 
by, if Bendleton succeeds in getting a 
vacation, and Jenny will doubtless re- 
plenish you with gossip. 

“T only learn as follows: The ‘Stout 
girls,’ I am told, have both married 
store-keepers of their village. Old Mrs. 
Berumpt, concerning whom you inquire, 
died quite suddenly, as it appears. She 
started up out of a heavy after-dinner 
sleep in her arm-chair, and cried out 
sharply, ‘It aint so!’ then-moaned to 
herself, once or twice, like one com- 
plaining or protesting—‘How should 
I know,’ ‘How should I ever know’ — 
and presently, falling back, expired. 

“T can tell you more fully about Mrs. 
Sally Veck. She lives alone in her cab- 
in, as of yore; at least, it is commonly 
supposed that she lives alone. But from 
sundry indications which I observed, 
when I chanced upon her cottage, I was 
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led to believe that she nurses there a 
helpless cripple, who never leaves his 
couch. I judged this to be so, not only 
from some of the questions that she put, 
and some of the articles she asked for, 
but from her secret ways. 

“Upon inquiry of Peter Hunter, who 
had aided her, and kept her secret until 
he saw that I suspected it, I found out 
that she is really sheltering her rene- 
gade old husband, who has turned up, 
at length, a wreck—paralyzed in body 
and in mind. It is said by Hunter that 
this Case Veck was stunned by a blow 
at the time of the robbery at Bay Coast. 
Hunter said to me: ‘You’ve got at— 
that is—the—that is—actial fack and 
truth. Sel Vick—that is—she that was 
—that is—Sare Etten, hes gone and 
took care of that there —that is —peni- 
tential thief, Case—that is—Vick. She’s 
hed him hid, along of a—that is—year. 
But she don’t want no person to-—that 
is—know on it—she’s that there—that 
is—high and mighty proud, Sare Etten 
—that is—is, and always —that is— 
was.’ Blessed, benignant pride! 

“But the rough old woman is com- 
pletely changed. Shaggier than ever, 
and somewhat more shriveled now with 
tawny wrinkles, her bluff, bass voice 
fairly softened by increased huskiness, 
but deeper in her chest, her wild eye 
sometimes dim with a kind of tenderness, 
she does not scold so often as she used 
todo. Her ‘wite blue-b’ries’ have be- 
come to her, more than ever, the sym- 
bol of all excellence and the talisman of 
mystery. She regards them as a votive 
link between herself and our institu- 
tions ; and, beyond regaling her hapless 
husband with them, as with some elixir, 
or specific, she offers them to no one 
outside of Ultrawa, and scorns being 
paid for them. ‘Pay!’ she exclaims, 
indignantly, ‘for them there common 
blue-b’ries ; but don’t go to be wicked, 
nuther.’ Her pet specimens are cer- 
tainly delicious; and sometimes, when 
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tasting them, I have fancied that they 
must be the fruit of the ordinary whor- 
tleberry-bush, in some way electrified. 

“Mrs. Sally has spoken several times 
of you, Calla, and of Jenny, incidentally 
inquiring for ‘that one that the little 
Viffer called her beauty,’ and for ‘that 
there little busy bumble -bee that used 
to trot about with her’—meaning Mrs. 
Bendleton. But it is always Viva that 
she worships and appears to be waiting 
for. One day, after presenting me a 
basketful of the plump, crisp fruit, she 
was going away with her usual stoical 
demeanor, when she suddenly flung her- 
self into a seat, and sat rocking to and 
fro, holding her hollow temples in her 
brawny hands, and moaning, ‘O, that 
little Viffer— O, that there little queen! 
That was God’s own little child. I hev 
ben bad—I hev ben bad! I’m a-doin’ 
kind o’ better. I sense better! But, 
mister, where’s that little Viffer?’ The 
hot tears trickled from between her bony 
fingers. 

“But yesterday she came to me ina 
great calm, and said: ‘Mister, I seen 
the little Viffer in my dream last night. 
*Twant no dream, nuther,’ she said, with 
an instant resumption of her old man- 
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ner; ‘’twant no dream, nuther. I tell 
you, I seen the little Viffer! She was 
all wite, and spangles on her head. I 
thought she was a-goin’ to sing. But 
she jist put her head down to mine and 
brushed this here blame old forrid with 
that there golden hair o’ hern, an’ she 
sed: “Sel Vick,” says she—she says, 
“Sel Vick, I’m the one that’s a- comin’ 
for to take you home. You sha’n’t be for- 
sook, Sel Vick,” says she. That’s wot 
she sed, ‘Sel Vick, yousha’n’t; you shell 
come home!” I tell you, I seen the lit- 
tle Viffer. I want you to tell that there 
beauty and the little bumble-bee that 
trotted round. I’m a-goin’ where the 
little Viffer is. The blue-b’ries is all 
wite there, I do b’lieve.’ And the old 
woman smiled through her tears. 

“She was very pale, and I doubt not 
that the dream was sent, and that it will 
soon turn out true. Joy of your suc- 
cess. Go on. The time is ripening 
now. The hamlet settles, as I said. 
But still the people chant so cheerily: 
‘Amban! Amban! Aschremaddelin- 
den! Amban! The light shine always 
upon Ultrawa.’ So no good-byes! 
But, darling children, good - morning. 
Lovingly, CONRAD.” 





ETC. 


Contributions to Physical Geography. 
The American Geographical Society of 
New York announces its desire to devote 
more attention to American exploration, and 
to become the active agent in collecting and 
diffusing geographical information of a do- 
mestic character. As one means to this end, 
it courts the aid of all naval and military of- 
ficers and civilians engaged in explorations. 
The Secretary of the Society has sought the 
aid on this coast of a gentleman prominent 
in scientific and educational circles, and the 
OVERLAND is glad to promote his object by 
calling attention to the wish of the Society. 





There are many energetic and intelligent 
travelers on the Pacific Coast, unconnected 
with scientific exploration, whose observa- 
tions, if recorded, would yet be of great val- 
ue, and who would be adding to the sum of 
scientific knowledge by sending notes of the 
same to the American Geographical Society. 
It has always been the aim of the OVERLAND 
to make the publication of fresh researches 
and explorations on the Pacific Coast one of 
its distinctive features, and it has given to its 
readers much matter of this kind which has 
a standard value. It is still the aim of the 
publishers to do this, and they would be glad, 
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with the aid of those who can supply fresh 
and original information, to give every month 
the current scientific news of every class for 
this coast. The notes of this character which 
are given in the current number will be found 
especially interesting and quite new. 

Geology of the Cascade Range.—Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, of the State University, has 
returned from a geological tour through cen- 
tral and eastern Oregon, the principal object 
of which was to examine the extent and age of 
the great lava-flood which covers that region, 
and which forms the whole mass of the Cas- 
cade Range. The Columbia River and its 
tributaries cut through the Cascade Range to 
its very base, giving magnificent sections of 
nearly 4,000 feet perpendicular. Here, un- 
derlying the whole range, and covered by 
nearly 4,000 feet of lava, was found a stratum 
containing petrified stumps and leaves of 
trees which grew on the spot before the out- 
flow of the lava, and therefore before the 
formation of the Cascade Range. There has 
been much doubt as to the age of this range, 
and whether it belongs to the Sierra system 
or the Coast Range system. The examina- 
tion of these leaves by an expert will settle 
this question forever. We look forward, 
therefore, with much interest to the publica- 
tion of the results of this tour. 

California Maps.—The map of the region 
adjacent to the Bay of San Francisco, by the 
Geological Survey of California, has been re- 
vised, and a new edition published, includ- 
ing all changes in municipal township lines, 
rancho boundaries, additional subdivisions of 
public lands, new post - offices, and railroad 
lines, additional surveys in swamp lands, and 
enlarged plats of San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Vallejo. The soundings indicating fath- 
oms have been inclosed in small circles, so as 
tomake them more prominent. The price of 
the map mounted on rollers is $3.50; folded 
in cases, $2.50. It can only be obtained from 
the canvassing agent, FE. M. Sleator. Of the 
map of central California, two sheets, form- 
ing the south half, have been published, and 
can be obtained as above, price $1.50 a sheet. 
A third sheet, the north-east quarter, will be 
ready by November ; so will the map of the 
entire States of California and Nevada. It is 
gratifying to notice the progress made in these 
important topographical publications. 
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Lake Tahoe. 

During his summer vacation, Professor 
John LeConte, of the University of Califor- 
nia, has been engaged in some physical 
studies in relation to this ‘Gem of the Si- 
erra.’”? Through the kindness of the Chief 
of the Coast Survey for the Pacific Coast, he 
was furnished with a good sounding-line and 
aself-registering thermometer, which enabled 
him to secure some interesting physical re- 
sults in regard to this beautiful lake. In ad- 
vance of the more detailed report to be made 
to Professor Davidson, we have been favored 
with a brief summary of some of the results 
of these studies. 

Depth.—It is well known that considerable 
diversity of opinion has prevailed in relation 
to the actual depth of this lake. It has been 
asserted by some that it is unfathomable in 
some portions. The soundings indicate that 
there is a deep subaqueous channel travers- 
ing the whole lake in its greatest dimension, 
or north and south. At several points in this 
channel the depth exceeds 1,500 feet. The 
greatest depth actually found was 1,540 feet. 
Of course, there may be some places in which 
this depth may be exceeded. Unfortunately 
the time of the small steamers on the lake 
could not be controlled ; and, consequently, 
systematic soundings, such as would be re- 
quired to furnish contour sections of the bed 
of the lake along various lines, could not be 
executed. It may be well to mention that it 
requires from thirty to forty minutes to exe- 
cute a sounding of 1,500 feet. Some speci- 
mens of the bottom were secured ; but these 
have not, as yet, been submitted to micro- 
scopical examination. 

Relation of Temperature to Depth. — By 
means of a self-registering thermometer se- 
cured to the sounding - line, a great number 
of observations were made on the tempera- 
ture of the water of the lake at various depths. 
The same general results were obtained in all 
parts of the lake. The following table con- 
tains an abstract of the average results : 


Depth in Ft. Temp.in F.°| Depth in Ft. Temp. in FP? 


° 67° 330 454° 

50 63 400 45 
100 55 480 4416 
150 50 500 44 
200 48 600 43 
250 47 772 4! 
300 4° 1,50 39 


Tr will be seen from the foregoing table of 
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results, that the temperature of the water de- 
creases with increasing depth to about 700 

or 800 feet, and below this depth it remains 

sensibly the same down to 1,500 feet. This 

constant temperature which prevails at all 

depths below 700 or 800 feet, is about 39° 

Fahrenheit (4° Cent.) This is precisely what 

might have been expected ; for it is a well- 

established physical property of fresh water 

that it attains its maximum density at the 

above indicated temperature. In other words, 

a mass of fresh water at the temperature of 
39° Fahrenheit, has the greater weight under 

a given volume—that is, a cubic foot of fresh 

water is héavier at ihis temperature than it is 

at any temperature either higher or lower. 

Hence, when the ice-cold water of the snow- 

fed streams of spring and summer reaches 

the lake, it naturally tends to sink to the bot- 

tom as soon as its temperature rises to 39°; 

and, conversely, during winter, as soon as 

the warmer surface-water is cooled to 39°, it 

sinks to the bottom. Any further rise of 
temperature during the warm season, or fall 

of temperature during the cold season, pro- 
duces expansion; so that water at 39° Fah- 
renheit perpetually remains at the bottom, 

while. the varying temperature of the seasons 
and the penetration of the solar heat only in- 
fluence a surface stratum of about 700 or 800 
feet in thickness, It is evident that the con- 
tinual outflow of water from its shallow out- 
let can not disturb the water in the deeper 
portions of the lake. 

Why Bodies of the Drowned do not Rise. 
—A good many persons have been drowned 
in the lake—some thirteen since 1860; and it 
is the uniform testimony of the residents that 
in no case where the accident occurred in 
deep water were the bodies ever recovered. 
The distribution of temperature with depth 
affords a satisfactory explanation of this fact, 
and subverts the opinion which ascribes it to 
the extraordinary lightness of the water. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that it is im- 
possible that the diminution of atmospheric 
pressure due to an elevation of 6,300 feet 
above the sea-level, could sensibly affect the 
density of the water. The specific gravity of 
the water of this lake is not lower than that of 
any other fresh water of equal purity and cor- 
responding temperature. The reason why 
the bodies do not rise is evidently owing to 
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the fact that when they sink into water which 
is only 7° Fahrenheit above the freezing tem- 
perature, the gases generated by decomposi- 
tion are not produced in the intestines ; they 
do not become inflated, and therefore the 
bodies do not rise to the surface. The same 
phenomenon would, doubtless, occur in any 
other fresh water, under similar circumstan- 
ces. 

Why the Water does not Freeze in Winter. 
— Persons residing on the shores of the lake 
testify that, with the exception of shallow and 
detached portions, the water of the lake zev- 
er freezes in winter. Some persons imagine 
that this may be due to the existence of sub- 
aqueous hot springs in the bed of the leke ; 
an opinion which may seem to be fortified by 
the fact that hot springs occur at the northern 
extremity of the lake. But there is no evi- 
dence that the temperature of any considera- 
ble body of water in the lake is sensibly in- 
creased by such springs. Even in the vicin- 
ity of the hot springs, the supply of hot 
water is so limited that it exercises no appre- 
ciable influence on the temperature of that 
portion of the lake. This is further corrob- 
orated by the fact that no local fog hangs 
over this or any other portion of the lake 
during winter; which would certainly be 
the case, if any considerable body of hot 
water found its way intothe lake. The true 
explanation of the phenomenon will be found 
in the great depth of the lake, and in the 
agitation of its waters by the strong winds of 
winter. In relation to the influence of depth, 
it is sufficient to remark, that before the 
conditions preceding freezing can occur, the 
whole water — embracing a thickness of Soo 
feet — must be cooled down to 39° Fahren- 
heit ; for this must occur before the colder 
water will float on the surface. To cool 
such a mass of water through an average 
temperature of 14° requires a long time, and 
the cold weather is over before it is accom- 
plished. In shallow and detached portions 
of the lake, as in Emerald Bay, ice several 
inches thick is sometimes formed. 

Transparency of the Water.-—Al\ visitors 
to this beautiful lake are struck with the ex- 
traordinary transparency of the water. At 
a depth of fifty or sixty feet, every object on 
the bottom (on a calm day) is seen with the 
greatest distinctness. By securimg a white 
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object of considerable size, as a plate, to the 
sounding -line, it was ascertained, that at 
noon, on the 6th day of September last, it 
was plainly visible at a depth of 108 feet. At 
the summer solstice, the greater altitude of 
the sun would doubtless enable us to see 
white objects at a somewhat greater depth. 
It must be recollected that the light reaching 
the eye from such submerged objects, must 
have traversed a thickness of water, at least 
equal to twice the measured depth. It may 
be remarked, however, that in limestone dis- 
tricts, the transparency of the water surpasses 
that of Lake Tahoe. 

Color of the Water.—Whenever the depth 
exceeds 200 feet, the water assumes a beauti- 
ful shade (as the ladies say) of ‘* Marie Louise 
blue.”” Where the water is shallow and the 


bottom is white, it assumes an exquisite _ 


emerald green color. Near the southern and 
eastern shores, the white sandy bottom brings 
out the green color very strikingly. In Em- 
erald Bay it is very conspicuous and beauti- 
ful. The experiments with the white plate, 
in testing the transparency of the water, ex- 
hibited the influence of depth on the color of 
the water. The plate presented a greenish 
tint at the depth of thirty to forty feet; at 
fifty feet it assumed a bluish tint, which in- 
creased in distinctness until the object became 
invisible, or undistinguishable, in the sur- 
rounding blue water. The physical cause 
of these phenomena can not be discussed at 
this time. 

The shores of this lake afford the most 
beautiful sites for summer residences. When 
California becomes more populous, the deli- 
cious summer climate of this elevated region, 
the exquisite beauty of surrounding scenery, 
and the admirable facilities afforded for fish- 
ing, and other aquatic sports, must dot the 
shores of this mountain lake with the cottages 
of those who are able to combine health with 
pleasure. 


Art Notes. 

The San Francisco Art Association will 
hold its next reception on ‘Tuesday night, 
December 2d. As all the best resident art- 
ists have been sketching in the country dur- 
ing the past summer, and are now engaged 
working up some of the material thus obtain- 
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ed, we may expect an unusually fresh and 
meritorious display of local pictorial talent. 

Bierstadt, who has always been a liberal 
exhibitor at the gallery of the Association, 
has just returned East, after a nearly contin- 
uous residence here of two years. During 
this time he made repeated trips to the most 
remarkable portions of the high Sierra, in- 
cluding the Yosemite and Hetch-Hetchy val- 
leys, the King’s River country, Mount Whit- 
ney, and other remarkable points, making 
hundreds of elaborate studies, and painting, 
on his return to this city, some of his most 
truthful and effective pictures. We predict 
for him a career of renewed success in the 
scenes of his earlier triumphs. He has never 
studied nor painted Nature more closely than 
during his last prolonged visit to this coast. 
His ‘* Donner Lake,” both for the difficulties 
he has overcome in it, and its refined treat- 
ment of a rather panoramic scene, is a work 
of very great merit, and alone sufficient to 
found a reputation. 

Thomas Hill, who is again a resident here, 
has also accumulated a wealth of original 
material in the Coast Range and Sierra Ne- 
vada, His studies of high mountain scenery 
—of lakes, and snow - peaks, and cafions — 
especially those along the crest of the Sierra 
from Lake Tahoe to the head - waters of the 
Tuolumne, are remarkably fresh, vigorous, 
and honest; such pictures, in short, as any 
collector would covet; without another touch, 
He made studies for a large picture of Don- 
ner Lake, destined for one of the largest pri- 
vate collections in California. He has lately 
finished a charming Yosemite camp-scene for 
a Russian tourist, who figures in the group. 
The campers are just preparing to mount 
their horses, and the morning sun, visible 
over a tall cliff, shoots his arrows through 
the splendid grove of firs behind the party. 
For vivid realization and beauty of effect this 
little upright picture is perfect, and it is fur- 
ther notable for its fine tree-drawing, the tall 
firs having all their height and beauty. 

Mr. Marple, who was with Hill’s party, 
has in his studio the best Nature studies he 
ever made; and a little sunset scene on the 
bay, which he has just finished, is the pret- 
tiest thing in color and effect he has produc- 
ed ; while, for quiet poetry of sentiment and 
tenderness of treatment, his ** Sunset View on 
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the Sacramento” is very pleasing. His late 
work shows a decided advance in quality of 
execution and truth of conception. 

William Keith has made son-e delightful 
studies of Russian River scenery since his 
return from a dangerous and painful trip to 
the Tuolumne Cajfion. From one of these, 
he has painted a large scene near the mouth 
of the river, where it breaks through purple 
and hazy ridges and low golden foot - hills 
into the ocean, whose mists are rolling up in 
the distance. This is a strikingly faithful 
transcript of one of the most lovely bits of 
Coast Range scenery. Kich in color, har- 
monious in composition, and poetical in sen- 
timent, it excites the imagination while it 
satisfies the judgment. It is one of this tal- 
ented artist’s very best efforts. 

Virgil Williams has enriched his studio 
walls with a large number of the most care- 
fully and beautifully painted studies — not 
hasty sketches —-of the exquisite scenery on 
and about Mount St. Helena, With the 
nicest manipulation of detail they combine 
sufficient breadth of effect, and as studies of 
local color, of warm summer lights and trans- 
parent shadow tones, they are quite admira- 
ble. Mr. Williams has also some spirited 
and accurate animal and bird studies. le is 
engaged upon a large picture (for him) illus- 
trating Italian harvest life, the figures in 


which are finely grouped and drawn and full 
The work promises to be one 


of character. 
of his best in this line of subjects. 

Messrs. Bloomer, Deakin, Frost, Bush, and 
others of our local artists, have also good 
results to show for their summer sketching 
tours, and will doubtless be among the ex- 
hibitors at the next reception. 

The organization of the Graphic Club, 
whose members meet weckly to sketch on 
impromptu themes and exchange art ideas, 
has done much to stimulate a wholesome 
competition among our painters, and to cult- 
ivate among them that esfrit de corps which 
is so conducive to the elevation of their pro- 
fession. The Club and the Association to- 
gether, are dving a fine work in this com- 
munity, and promise to be permanent insti- 
tutions. 
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A Song in the Play. 


It was a gala-night in truth, 
The master’s play was on ; 

O’er beauty, wealth, and wit, and youth, 
A brilliant halo shone. 


A very queen the chief part played, 
With such a studied grace ; 

The meaning of each word was weighed, 
Each tone, and glance of face. 


A song’s sung by the heroine, 
But as this tragic dame 

Sung not, to take her place, a thin 
And frightened girl there came. 


A girl in faded muslin dress 

Stood scared and trembling there, 
Without an ornament, unless 

A flower twined in her hair ; 


While, fearful that the song might fail, 
There stood, revealed to all, 

Beside the wing, a mother pale, 
With her girl’s tattered shawl. 


The poor girl sang quite tenderly— 
Hers was no trick of art, 

Its soft sweet tones appeared to be 
Up-welling from the heart. 


A simple song, and yet it seemed 
The hearts of all to stir, 

And rough men hid their eyes and dreamed 
Of happy times that were. 


Ah, yes! and when the song was done, 
Sobs mingled with their cheers ; 

The sweetest singer is the one 
‘That moves us most to tears. 


She bowed, and to her cheek there came 
A blush that made her fair— 

A bright, warm blush, that put to shame 
The rouge and powder there. 


And sweeter than before she sung 
The same sad, simple lay ; 

While with applause the whole house rung, 
The poor girl swooned away. 


Not over-pleased the tragic queen 
Again came on the stage; 

Her studied walk and sombre mien 
Did now small thought engage ; 


Or seemed but only to recall 
To that excited throng 
The mother with the tattered shawl, 
‘The poor girl's touching song. 
R. E. 


WwW. 
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THe Farr Gop; OR THE LAST OF THE 
*rzins. A Tale of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico. By Lew. Wallace. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


It is but rarely that any novel comes from 
the American or other press concerning 
which any one raises the question of its pos- 
sible immortality in literature, or such a per- 
manency therein as, being certain to be read 
by a succeeding generation, justifies that 
phrase in any allusion to it. Almost every 
book is but for a day, and it generally turns 
out that the new literary offering of one day 
is but lumber on the otherwise vacant shelves 
of to-morrow. It is hard, if not impossible, 
for any man to write a correct history and in- 
terpretation of his own deeds and days; it is 
almost equally difficult to foretell the literary 
judgment which our children will pass up- 
on the stories that we may tell. Merely that 
we are amazed at any man’s new work is not 
of itself proof that to another it may not ap- 
pear commonplace, but the pleasure of a 
genuine sensation, and the excitement of our 
personal admiration, will justify us in break- 
ing from the ordinary course of condemna- 
tion, and giving expression to some hearti- 
ness of praise. 

We do not think it over-bold to say of Zhe 
Fair God, that, considering it as a produc- 
tion of to-day, and of an American, it is cer- 
tain to be an agreeable surprise to every read- 
er of good literature, and a puzzle and a 
wonder to every observer of the development 
of any literature in our country. We are ac- 
customed to the regular issues of poetic con- 
tributions from our recognized sweet singers; 
to the usual offerings of the new but vain as- 
pirants for the poet’s crown; to the work of 
the story - tellers of the magazines, who, do- 
ing excellent service as monthly entertainers, 
are not sensitive concerning their future fate; 
to the occasional worthy additions to scien- 
tific literature, which we do not give our time 
to read, trusting for fullness of wisdom in the 
later generalizations of all these special sci- 
entific essays ; but we are not accustomed to 


being startled by a sudden voice from obscu- 
rity that seems to ask a listening ear of pos- 
terity. The author of this new volume does 
not ask our praise without claims, and they 
are evident to every thoughtful reader. 

The Fair God is plainly the result of a 
careful and loving study of the Aztec civili- 
zation. Possessed with a glowing interest in 
the features of the Aztecs’ life, their relig- 
ion and religious rites, government, manners, 
methods, and character; with a generous 
wealth of imagination and a sensitive knowl- 
edge of the vital interest of romance ; execut- 
ing his task with a careful unfolding and de- 
velopment of a plot of various complications ; 
with a singular appreciation of the dramatic 
requirements of the story ; with a scholarly 
recognition of the necessities of a most varied 
expression in the nice interpretation of Aztec 
life in its equally varied phases; imbfbing 
most deeply the spirit of that peculiar time 
and people-—the author has achieved a work 
of extraordinary worth. It is a romance in 
the best and amplest meaning of that word, 
full of marvel, of human interest, of instruc- 
tion, of thoughtful suggestion. It is a his- 
torical novel of the time of Cortez, giving a 
view of life among a people of whom but few 
monuments remain to-day ; showing the ro- 
mantic side of the history of that early time, 
and claiming our interest by its apparent truth 
thereto—by the vivid pictures of the Aztec 
people in peace, in war, in love, and the 
manifold expressions of human life. To the 
lover of romances, we believe, there has been 
no equal offering in all our literature. And 
yet, absorbed as it is probable every reader 
will become therein—fascinated and carried 
on as many will certainly be from beginning 
to end of the somewhat unusually long story 
—the second sober reflection and conclusion, 
after its close, must be that it is a romance, 
after all. If there are, here and there, in- 
congruities of character, the romance reader 
is not likely to prove a very acute psycholo- 
gist, and such defects are pretty safe from 
detection, If there are a few anachronisms 
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that occasionally intrude themselves upon the 
attention of the infrequent romance reader, 
who turns these pages, he will excuse them 
with a pardonable liberality for the sake of 
the easier response to the requirements of hu- 
man interest, while others may never be con- 
scious of them. If historical accuracy has 
in trifling circumstances to succumb to the 
exigencies of romance, the historical student 
will not expect to cite this as authority, and 
the less scholarly will be innocently glad that 
a little learning is thus made such an easy— 
without ever knowing that it may be a dan- 
gerous—thing. 

We do not propose to attempt to define the 
exact comparative worth of romances — his- 
torical, moral, or religious — by the side of 
other imaginative literature. There is a great 
multitude of people who make no moral es- 
timate of literature, yet who read romances, 
and get therefrom much instruction, intellect- 
ual aid, hints of wisdom, entertainment, and 
helps to moral development, and for them it 
is doubtless true that such works have a val- 
ue proportionally great with the more sub- 
stanf@al aids to other minds. To many aman 
and woman the reading of history is a toil 
and a despair; and many have learned their 
history from the novels of Scott and the plays 
of Shakspeare, who would else have had to 
plead greater ignorance than they have now, 
and it may be that a good many people may 
hereafter feel a strange familiarity with the 
characteristics of the earlier inhabitants of 
Mexico, who will have to confess their obli- 
gations to the author of 7he Fair God. 

There is one reflection that we believe must 
pass through many minds, as they run over 
the pages of this work, and that is the inevi- 
table conclusion, that, in his earlier days, this 
author must have read and re-read with thrill- 
ing delight the historical novels of Walter 
Scott. We suggest no charge of plagiarism, 
of course ; but in the progress of this story, 
in the general method of the writer, the treat- 
ment of its various personages, there is con- 
stant evidence of a possibly unconscious fol- 
lowing of the style of the Scotch writer. 
The tone of its characters has a singular 
suggestion of that of those in the earlier nov- 
el. Its persons in high place speak always 
with a similar loftiness of spirit and conscious- 
ness of superior elevation, in constant keeping 
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with their worldly height, and are now in 
keeping, as to our younger minds the words 
of kings, and lairds, and warriors were in 
accord, with their relative greatness of station. 
And those of priestly or of inferior position 
keep always, in their expression, at such a 
level as indicates their peculiar place. Is this 
only incidental, and is it noticeable only be- 
cause each writer thus proves true to life? 
We confess to little experience with crowned 
kings, or chieftains, warriors, priests, or peas- 
ants; but we are constantly coming across 
real human chieftains —crownless, perhaps, 
but natural—and real persons of low degree. 
It is true in life that temporary dignities are 
made manifest and disagreeable in a tempo- 
rarily peculiar loftiness of speech and accom. 
panying strut ; but, as interesting as it is to 
find in romance utterances always in keeping 
with height of place, we find in reality even 
our uncrowned royalty, though always high 
of moral tone, yet singularly unstilted, and 
agreeably ordinary in their intercourse with 
mankind. The great in romance speak only 
wise, and great, and fitting words, and are 
never at a loss for wisdom, and meet all the 
exigencies of life unembarrassed. They do 
not in real life; and if they would always 
speak and act with great discretion and fit- 
ness, they have frequently to adjourn their 
utterances until their experience of a second 
thought. 

To many it might appear, that we should 
designate as the faults of this romance what 
may not seem so to others. The opening is 
made a little difficult, to a careless and hasty 
reader, by a perhaps too frequent introduction 
of words of a foreign tongue. Most of them 
are mere substantives and designations of ob- 
jects often met with in the course of the nar- 
rative, and their introduction and repetition 
pre-suppose a knowledge on the part of the 
reader of romances which may flatter him, 
but certainly temporarily interfere with his 
speed. Then there appears no kind of nar- 
ration for which the author’s powers seem 
better adapted than that of the description 
of battle-scenes ; but there comes upon one, 
before the close of the volume, a feeling that 
somehow the bloody work of the romance 
might have been condensed. And of a part 
with the latter criticism, is that which to us 
seems perhaps its greatest fault, and that is 
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the length of the story; but this is an amia- 
ble weakness in a good book, and one which 
probably the leisurely romance reader — and 
few are romance readers who have not con- 
siderable leisure — will not fully indorse. 
Because we have been bold enough to hint 
that the next generation may ask for this 
volume, perhaps some may ask if we are to 
call this a great novel, and if this writer is 
to be placed with Thackeray and Dickens as 
a great novelist. The asking of such a ques- 
tion is startling. It drives us back again to 
the question of the value of romances, and 
makes us express a doubt whether it is the 
peculiar act of a great mind to write a ro- 
mance, though it might doso. Yet its great- 
ness would not be so indicated, for a great 
mind is not always doing great things. It 
is only the accidental, or peculiar, or infre- 
quent resultant that gets greatness a rec- 
ognition. When, as children, we read the 
romances of Walter Scott, we knew they were 
the literature of a previous generation, and, 
though captivated by them, we always kept 
wondering — since, in their most charming 
expression, their incidents and conversations 
were often absurd — whether any one would 
ever again write romances. And when we 
read this new book, while there was much of 
the same fascination and charm with Scott, we 
kept wondering if this did not really belong 
to the writers of a former generation, and, as 
good as it was, whether it was quite worthy 
for a writer to be fascinating. But fascina- 
tion and charm are qualities peculiar to the 
romance, and do nof, we believe, belong to 
anything or anyone that is great. One who 
is great is wise, and suggestive, and original; 
but we think that even the enthusiastic re- 
viewer who called this ‘‘the great American 
novel,’’ will not thoughtfully say so of this 
writer, and, if pressed hard, might substitute 
some other expletive in place of ‘‘ great.’’ 
We have not said anything of originality in 
the work, because we do not think it is there. 
We do say it is singularly and intensely in- 
teresting; that one is carried along the pleas- 
ant current of its diction with unhesitating 
trust, and constant, abiding pleasure; that 
newness of incident is repeated with wonder- 
ful and unexpected rapidity, and the reader 
follows the directing wand of the magician 
with scarcely a thought of the possible dé- 
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nouement, Or a conjecture as to the subse- 
quent or final development of the story ; that 
nowhere does the interest of the reader fail or 
flag, and climax follows climax, catastrophe 
new and strange follows catastrophe, until 
one reaches the goal, the tale is told, and 
the candles are put out, while but the mem- 
ory of its music still lingers. You would 
scarcely say at any point of the story, that, 
from so much hope, and love, and promised 
accomplishment of happiness, there should, 
in the end, be such a meagre summing up. 
Hypercriticism might say it is easy to bring 
Death into the scene, for his scythe cuts away 
many a difficulty of @xouement ; but we re- 
member that the greatest of the dramatists 
called in that great personator into the great- 
est of dramas, and when the curtain falls up- 
on the last scene of //amé/ct not even one es- 
sential character is saved from the general 
doom of death. 

If we think enough about comparative esti- 
mates, we are likely, at last, to conclude 
that at best comparisons are always odious, 
and that each work and man had better be 
estimated at its or his intrinsic worth. Then 
we may be content to take such joy as each 
can give. With such wisdom, we can read 
The Fair God, and feel not ashamed to say 
that, as it was written chiefly to entertain, 
its author has achieved that happy result ; 
and we can hold it, to his and our own satis- 
faction, as full of interest, a marvel of pa- 
tient, scholarly achievement, and worthy a 
place among the worthiest of modern ro- 
mances. 


AFTERMATH. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 
This is the third and concluding series of 

the ‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn,”’ and will be 

accorded a grateful welcome by the old and 
new friends of the poet. Taking the idea 
originally from the Canterbury Tales of 

Chaucer, the earliest of the English poets, 

he has shown himself a worthy follower in 

the footsteps of that great singer; for while 
his method can not but remind us of that of 
the first poet, we are constantly surprised 
and delighted by the elegant simplicity and 
beauty of the narration into a glowing con- 
fession that this latest as well as the earlier 
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Chaucer drew only from the ‘‘sweet well of 
English undefiled.”” During the past few 
years, Mr, Longfellow, making essays in oth- 
er and different fields of poetry, has not met 
the especial favor of many friends, whose 
expectations, resting upon his efforts of a 
quarter of a century ago, were not realized. 
But this last volume will tend to make false 
the prediction that the poet’s powers were in 
any way failing, or that we may not reason- 
ably hope that his touch of the lyre in his 
later years will be as gentle, and the strains 
he brings forth as musical, sweet, and full of 
rich harmony, as in the days of his first sing- 
ing. 

The little group of tale-tellers are once 
more assembled at the Red Horse Inn at 
Sudbury, where, 

* Amid the hospitable glow 
= 7 ~*~ a * 
The singing chimney chanted low 
The homely songs of long ago.” 


J 


There sat the “gay Sicilian,’? and the 


Spanish Jew, who believed that 


“ Howe’er we struggle, strive, and cry, 
From death there can be no escape, 
And no escape from life, alas! 
Because we can not die, but pass 
From one into another shape : 

It is but into life we die ;” 


and by the latter is told the first tale, that 
of Rajah Runjeet - Sing, of Hindostan, who 
vainly hoped, with the help of King Solomon, 
to be saved from Azrael, the Angel of Death. 
Following him, the Poet told of the might 
of Charlemagne, the ‘‘ Man of Iron,’’ whose 


* Whole host 
Were armed with iron, and their hearts within them 
Were stronger than the armor that they wore.” 
And the Student, after listening to the 
other, said he also had 
** A tale to tell 
Of Charlemagne ; a tale that throws 
A softer light, more tinged with rose, 
Than your grim apparition cast 
Upon the darkness of the past ;” 


and theh told the story called in this volume 
*¢Emma and Eginhard,’’ which, of itself and 
in the hardest prose, would be but the old, 
old commonplace one of love and its natural 
but unfortunate entanglements ; but in the 
chaste and simple language of the poet, is 
singularly attractive, and will be remembered 
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as one of the most exquisite of love stories. 
Only the volume can give it in its complete 
beauty, but we trust to abate no one’s enjoy- 
ment of it by a brief outline. The learned 
Alcuin, who taught the sons of Charlemagne, 
taught also with them the children of the 
poor. Among the latter 


“ Was Eginhard, a youth of Frankish race,” 


who showed such wit and aptness in learn- 
ing, that 
* Smaragdo, Abbot of St. Michael’s, said, 
With many a shrug and shaking of the head, 
Surely some demon must possess the lad, 
Who showed more wit than ever school-boy had, 
And learned his Trivium thus without the rod ; 
But Alcuin said it was the grace of God.” 
His attainments soon gained for him the 
place of scribe to Charlemagne, and soon 
**Home from her convent to the palace came 
‘The lovely princess Emma,” 
whose coming was noted by the scribe. Al- 
ready prejudiced in her favor by the gossip 
of the court, her presence more than gained 
his favor, and in turn also 


“The Princess Emma had no words nor looks 


But for this clerk, this man of thought and books,” 


The summer and the autumn were gone, 
but 


“No more the garden lessons, nor the dark 
And hurried meetings in the twilight park.” 


At intervals of study, Eginhard sat watch- 


ing 
** Hour by hour 
The light that burned in Princess Emma’s tower.” 


It would not be quite fair to attribute, as 
Alcuin did, all the student’s progress to the 
‘**grace of God,’’ but the Poet sings pleas- 
antly how one evening Eginhard crossed the 
court to Emma’s presence, where, haply, he 
lingered till the crowing of the cock, 

* And then they parted ; but at parting, lo! 
‘They saw the paiace court-yard white with snow, 

And, placid as a nun, the moon on high 

Gazing from cloudy cloisters of the sky. 

* Alas!” he said, ‘ how hide the fatal line 

Of foot - prints leading from thy door to mine, 

And none returning!’ Ah! he little knew 

What woman’s wit, when put to proof, can do!” 

And the tale tells how the Emperor, troub- 
led with many cares, had risen and was 
looking into the silent night, 

“ And he beheld a form that seemed to cower 

Beneath a burden, come from Emma’s tower— 
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A woman, who upon her shoulders bore 
Clerk Eginhard to his own private door,” 


and who returned, retreading the footsteps 
she herself had made, and in the moonlight 
unconsciously revealed to the Emperor her 
face. Then the tale, better read than written 
of, shows how the Emperor’s wit could and 
did save his good fame, 


* And covered up the foot - prints in the snow.” 


And the interlude following it, taking up 
the course of the narration, continues, 


** Thus ran the student’s pleasant rhyme, 
Of Eginhard and love and youth ; 
Some doubted its historic truth, 

But while they doubted, nevertheless 
Saw in it gleams of truthfulness. 


The Theologian proposed 


“To tell a tale world - wide apart, 
From that the student had just told—” 


the story of Elizabeth, a Quaker love - story, 

who lived long by herself with memories and 

visions of John Estaugh, who from across the 

sea came to her apparently quite accidentally, 

certainly unexpectedly, saying, 

** Surely the hand of the Lord conducted me here to 
thy household.” 


There can scarcely be a diction more fitly 
adapted to such a pleasant tale, than the 
quaint simplicity of the poet, picturing the 
love that filled a very quiet Quaker heart, 
so that in the fullness of time, 


* Elizabeth said, though still with acertain reluctance, 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain would have 
guarded: 

*T will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to tell 
thee ; 

I have received from the Lord a charge to love thee, 
John Estaugh.’ 


“And@ohn Estaugh made answer, surprised by the 
words she had spoken, 

‘Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy 
meekness of spirit ; 

Pleasant the frankness of speech, and thy soul’s im- 


maculate whiteness, 


Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward adorn- 
ing. 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to direct 
me. 

When the Lord's work is done, and the toil and labor 
completed 

He hath ap} ointed to me, I will gather into the still- 
ness 

Of my own heart awhile and listen and wait for His 


guidance,’’ 
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And John Estaugh, waiting on the Lord, 
and not trusting to his own unassisted weak - 
ness and humanity, went away, but in de- 


parting, 


“Carried hid in his heart a secret sacred and pre- 
cious, 

Filling its chambers with fragrance, and seeming to 
him in its sweetness 

Mary’s ointment of spikenard, that filled all the house 
with its odor, 

O lost days of delight, that are wasted in doubting 
and waiting! 

O lost days and hours in which we might have been 
happy! 

But the light shone at last, and guided his wavering 
footsteps, 

And at last came the voice imperative, questionless, 
certain. 


“Then John Fstaugh came back o’er the sea for the 
gift that was offered, 

Better than houses and lands —the gift of a woman's 
affection.” 


The Sicilian then tells the tale of the de- 
ceitful Monk of Casal - Maggiore, wherein he 
steals an ass, and then stands tethered in its 
place, making Farmer Gilbert, the owner, be- 
lieve that he had been the ass—having been so 
changed from his first condition of manhood, 


“ All for the deadly sin of gluttony.” 


This series of tales closes with one from 
the Landlord, with many apologies, and is 
called **The Khyme of Sir Christopher,” 
which those who read it in a late number of 
the Atlantic Monthly will be glad to have in 
this more acceptable form. 

The volume closes with a third flight of 
** Birds of Passage,’’? composed in a like tone 
and grace of expression with the short poems 
of the poet’s earlier volumes. Commend 
ing them all as fit companions of the former 
flights, we give place alone to 

THE CASTLE-BUILDEK, 
“A gentle boy, with soft and silken locks, 
A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes. 
A castle - builder, with his wooden blocks, 
And towers that touch imaginary skies. 
** A fearless rider on his father’s knee ; 
An eager listener unto stories told 
At the Round Table of the 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 


nursery 


be other towers for thee to build; 


ride; 


« There will 
There wi!! be other steeds for thee to 

There will be other legends, and all fiiled 
With greater marvels, and more glorified. 
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** Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries,” 


ARTHUR BonnicastLe. By J. G. Holland. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
To essay to introduce to the literary world 

the author of ABitter- Sweet, Kathrina, Let- 

ters to Young People, Gold Foil, and other 
works, more or less popular, would be justly 
deemed a work of supererogation; to at- 
tempt to outline in brief the story of Arthur 

Bonnicastle to readers of Scribner’s Monthly 

would be alike gratuitous. 

The hero Arthur tells his story in an auto- 
biographical way, by no means an easy thing 
to do without flavor of egotism or suggestion 
of conceit. Peter Bonnicastle, the father, 


who is described as a plain, ingenious, in- 
dustrious craftsman, and a modest and thor- 
oughly earnest Christian, is living, at the 
opening of the story, with his family, among 
the New Hampshire hills, in a seclusion very 
like that in which ‘‘a family of squirrels lives 


in a forest.’”” The mother—a weary, worn 
woman, not unlike honest Mrs. Poser, in 
Adam Bede—** went astonishingly away to 
milk,’’? and parted with her vitality in the 
bearing and rearing of children, and in hard 
and constant work. ‘ Life had gone wrong 
with her. She had a profound respect for 
practical gifts, and her husband did not pos- 
sess them.’’ And so it came to pass that the 
abounding hopefulness of the father was held 
in decent check by the obstinate hopelessness 
of the mother. To give their children a bet- 
ter chance to make their way in the world, 
they migrate toa pretty New England vil- 
lage when Arthur is but ten years of age. 
He becomes the tenant of a certain Mrs. 
Ruth Sanderson, concerning whom her neigh- 
bor, Bradford, makes the following axiomatic 
statement: ‘I have nothing against the lady, 
though she is a little odd in her ways ; but I 
am sorry you have a woman to deal with, 
for, so far as I have observed, a business 
woman is a screw by rule, and a woman with- 
out a business faculty and with business to 
do is a screw without rule.’’ 

Arthur soon visits ‘the ogress’’ in her en- 
chanted castle, who studies him thoroughly, 
learns the secret of managing him, seeks to 
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expose the short-comings of his parents, un- 
dermine his confidence in friends, and absorb 
him to herself. Speedily thereafter she as- 
sumes the guardianship of the lad, and sends 
him to ** The Bird’s-Nest ’?—a famous family 
school in a country village, some thirty miles 
away. Thither the father takes him in Mrs. 
Sanderson’s old chaise, after receiving clan- 
destine instructions from Jenks —the old lady’s 
factotum—as to just where, under the shoul- 
der of the old black horse, he could make a 
whip most effective without betraying the 
marks to the irate owner. Then follow the 
usual school-boy experiences, ample and te- 
dious, which the reader may clear at a bound, 
if he so elects, by simply picking up steady, 
quiet Henry Hulm, the chum of ‘ Mother 
Sanderson’s baby,’’ as some of the irreverent 
little democrats of the street were wont to 
dub the self-conscious heir-apparent. As 
said Henry is destined to figure extensively 
in the future, in connection with our hero, 
his acquaintance is indispensable even at this 
early stage of the drama. 

Five years at “* The Bird’s-Nest ”’ is super- 
vened by several chapters of experience that 
staid philosophical minds, not given to senti- 
ment, will undoubtedly pronounce ‘elabo- 
rately goodish without point.’’ The moral 
is well pointed therein, but conventional ver- 
biage, threadbare platitudes, feeble clatter, 
and decorous inanity are wont to be resentett 
by resolute, impetuous souls that are eager 
for the retarded dénouement. <A genial writ- 
er may venture occasionally to ‘pull up’ 
the patient reader with a well-timed moral, 
but just let him persist in tripping him per- 
petually, or bringing him to a dead halt, and 
the most amiable will indulge in mental grim- 
aces, if, indeed, they do nothing worse, eThat 
we plead not guilty toa like offense, we scud 
on, drawing over Arthur’s convulsive soul- 
experiences the ever-becoming mantle of si- 
lence. 

The subsequent career of Arthur and Henry 
at Yale College is nicely traced, from which 
healthful, wholesome lessons may be drawn, 
with little dreary admixture of sapient senti- 
mentality. The ultimate unfolding of the 
plot —if plot it may be called —it were bet- 
ter, perhaps, to leave to the discovery of the 
reader. We have traced but the general 
course of the parent stream, with casual 
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glimpse of a single tributary ; but there are 
sparkling little rivulets that come dancing 
down the hill-sides, some of which eventual- 
ly merge in the somewhat sluggishly wind- 
ing stream. 

Schiller declares it to be the artist’s busi- 
ness to blend the real with the ideal, and the 
ideal with the real. In this the author of 
Arthur Bonnicastle has signally failed. 
Doctor Holland does not deem it expedient 
to gorge his readers with ‘*the lotus fruits’’ 
that imagination yields. He is doubtless 
right, for the immortal bard assures us that 


* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


And what if one were neither lover nor 
poet? 

Whatever be the verdict in regard to the 
literary merit of Arthur Bonnicastle, it is 
safe to predict for it a genial, generous re- 
ception from those who entertain a harmless, 
enthusiastic sort of respect for florid simplic- 
ity, almost suffocating propriety, and the 
most patient and faithful indoctrination of 
moral lessons. Over such the work will dif- 
fuse a cheering caloric, and a mildly pleas- 
ant radiance. If it lack the masterly power 
of George Eliot’s AZidd/emarch, it may claim 
much of the calm intensity of Edward Gar- 
rett’s Barriers Burned Away. Arthur Bon- 
nicastle has its mission for good, which it is 
bound to fulfill. 


Dimitri Roupine. A Novel. By Ivan 
Turgénieff. New York: Holt & Will- 


iams. 


The story of Dimitri Roudine consists of 
a series of character sketches, woven into a 
simple narrative of Russian life, which moves 
easily and uneventfully on to its rather pa- 


thetic close. Unlike the sensational novel of 
the present day, it presents no strong lights 
or shades, and hints at no dramatic effects. 
To many persons it would appear tame and 
uninteresting, from the absence of exciting 
incident or stirring emotion. The sentiment 
is unstudied and natural, and one instinctive- 
ly feels, that, however unfamiliar to Ameri- 
can readers, the author is dealing with real 
characters, and picturing real life, rather 
than drawing largely on his imagination. 
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There is no advantage of ingenious plot, 
no startling surprises or unexpected dénoue- 
ments. But the interest of the reader does 
not abate as the story progresses. He be- 
lieves in the vitality of Natalie, and reads 
almost as one would a biography, the records 
of a struggle, long continued, between the 
higher and baser nature of the unhappy Rou- 
dine, who is the hero of the story, and who 
wins to himself the passionate love of Natalie 
almost against his own will, and whose nat- 
ure is depicted as one of contradictions 
throughout — of great aspirations and small 
meannesses ; of intense selfishness and seem- 
ing generosity—an originally lofty spirit per- 
verted by inactivity and want of persistence. 
It might seem, in describing Roudine’s con- 
versational acquirements, as though Turgé- 
nieff had given us a portraiture of his own 
capabilities in that respect, since he is said 
to be one of the best conversationalists of the 
age, holding every one in his presence spell- 
bound by the magic of his wonderful fluency. 
The suggestive passage alluded to occurs in 
a conversation with Daria Michaelovna, the 
mother of Natalie: 


* At first Roudine seemed to hesitate, as if he could 
not find words to express his thoughts, but gradually 
he became excited and eloquent. In a quarter of an 
hour his voice alone was to be heard. They all col- 
lected round him. Pigasoff remained, however, in a 
corner near the fire- place. Roudine talked intelli- 
gently, with enthusiasm, and good sense. He show- 
ed much knowledge and wide reading. . . . Ba- 
sistoff scarcely breathed. He sat the whole time 
with open mouth and staring eyes, listening as he had 
never listened before in his life. As for Natalie, her 
face was flushed, and her look, which was fastened 
on Roudine, had become darker and more glowing at 
the same time. . . . Tea was brought in. The 
conversation became more general, but from the sud- 
den silence of everyone the moment that Roudine 
opened his lips, it was easy to judge of the impression 
he had produced,” 

In the cynical Pigasoff, the author repro- 
duces a type of the man who looks at the 
world from an invariably objective stand- 
point, and consequently sees no higher than 
his eyes can reach, oblivious of the excellen- 
cies which the heart descries even under the 
most uncompromising circumstances. He is 
represented as too good-natured to be wholly 
misanthropic ; yet, desiring social promi- 
nence, he attains a certain consideration by 
making himself disagreeable, and thrusting 
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his stings hither and thither with a reckless 
disregard of the feelings of his auditors. An 
under-current of bitterness, however, dis- 
closes the fact that repeated disappoint- 
ments have been the sources of his cynicism. 
**There is nothing more disagreeable in the 
world,”’ said Pigasoff, ‘*than a piece of good 
fortune which comes too late, It can’t give 
you any pleasure, and it deprives you of the 
right, which is so precious, of abusing your 
fate. Yes, I repeat it, a tardy good fortune 
is a bitter and insulting jest.”’ 

Turgénieff does not follow the modern 
precedent of attributing moral defects to 
physical derangement. His range is more 
with mental than bodily forces. He is keen, 
subtile, analytical, yet, with an odd kind of 
humor, he relieves the sombre shades he ev- 
idently takes pleasure in delineating. In 
descriptive passages he seldom rises above 
mediocrity. The dialogues between his per- 
sonages are his strong points, and are, per- 
haps, the most interesting feature of the vol- 
ume, although in many of them he avoids 
making too liberal a display of eloquence ; 
and we recognize a good many familiar 
thoughts divested of their verbiage, and re- 
produced in new and simple forms, which 
render them all the more attractive. The 
wide field of literature open to our author, 
through his attainments as a linguist, renders 
it scarcely possible for him to avoid incorpo- 
rating the thoughts of others with his own; 
but this can scarcely be considered a defect, 
since he brings them into such new relations 
that they are as fresh as though coined from 
his own fertile brain. Translating his works 
from the Russian into French and German, 
he has the opportunity of a more thorough 
revisal of them than most writers possess, and 
they are remarkable for the absence of re- 
dundancy and repetition, and that showy ef- 
fulgence of words, alike aimless and unmean- 
ing, which so often render ideas confused and 
unintelligible. He employs simple and pop- 
ular expressions with an easy aptitude, which 
makes his fluency less conspicuous than it 
really is. The sentences seem to work 
smoothly into each other, and advance the 
story with an effortless grace almost imper- 
ceptible to the charmed reader, who sur- 
renders himself to the course of the little 
romance with an idle acquiescence, more in- 
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terested in its characters than in its sequences. 

To be thoroughly appreciative of an au- 
thor who introduces us to local scenes, man- 
ners and customs, some familiarity with them 
is necessary, and the translator, in opening 
up a new field of romance and introducing 
us to the social habits prevailing in the do- 
mains of the Czar, is inciting us to a more 
intelligent study of the principles which 
establish universal brotherhood. There is 
scarcely a feeble sketch in the volume, even 
where the characters are unmarked by strong 
passions. The contrast between Roudine 
and Pokorsky is masterful and finely drawn, 
and we can not forbear quoting this passage, 
which closes it, and which will recall the 
aspirations and enthusiasms of youth to many 
a student who looked into a future equally 
hopeful and brilliant with anticipations — 
alas! how seldom realized : 

** [magine about five or six young men sitting to- 
gether, only one candle lighting them, they drinking 
wretched tea and eating some stale cake; but look at 
our faces, listen to our talk! In everyone's face there 
is enthusiasm, and our cheeks are aglow, our hearts 
are beating. We are talking of truth, of humanity, 
of God, of poetry, at times a good deal of nonsense 
and crudity, but what is the harm? Pokorsky is sit- 
ting there with his legs under his chair, resting his 
pale cheek on his hand, but how his eyes are spark- 
ling! Roudine is in the middle of the room; he talks 
admirably, like the young Demosthenes on the sea- 
shore. Subotine, the long-haired poet, from time to 
time ejaculates broken sentences, as if he were dream- 
ing. Scheller, the son of a German clergyman, who 
is forty years old, and who, thanks to his unbroken 
silence, passes for a very profound thinker, is now 
more solemnly silent than ever. The jolly Schitow 
himself, the Aristophanes of the company, grows still 
and only smiles, Two or three novices are listening 
in a sort of ecstacy, and the night passes with its flight 
unnoticed. Then the gray dawn appears, and we 
separate, joyous, sober, for we never thought then of 
wine — with a certain lassitude, but with contented 
hearts. 1 remember it well, how, all aglow with ex- 
citement, I walked through the deserted streets, and 
even gazed up at the stars with a certain confidence, 
as if they had come nearer, and we could understand 
them better. Ah! that was a happy time, and | can 
not believe it was wholly wasted. No, it was not 
lost, even for those who have sunk into the dreariest 
monotony of life.” 


And so we lay Dimitri Roudine aside, not 
as one of the ephemeral trifles which bear no 
second perusal, but feeling that we can take 
it up again, and on almost any page find 
some short and pithy scrap of wisdom to fit 
the mood of the hour. 
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THOREAU, THE PorT- NATURALIST. By 
William Ellery Channing. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 


It has been said that the primal necessity 
of life is the ability to live, and experience 
proves the declaration, that ‘‘ who lives to 
nature rarely can be poor,’’ to be something 
more than a mere poetic fancy. In the di- 
vine soul of Thoreau, all things in Nature 
found sweetest echo. A chosen favorite of 
the patient teacher, she initiated him into 
her choicest secrets, interpreted to him her 
hidden language, and resolved for him her 
most intricate harmonies. Inhaling an at- 
mosphere of idyllic simplicity, treating his 
great soul to the luxury of contemplative 
leisure, living rationally and humanely, what 
wonder that Nature anointed him as high- 
priest at her altar? Like Cato, he followed 
her with loving docility, and plead for inti- 
mate companionship. A modern writer, of 
rare satirical powers, says: ‘*Great souls 
like Cato and Thoreau may rise superior to 
poverty, but then, how few of us are great 
souls, and what a mistake most of us would 
make, if we essayed the 7d/e without a com- 
plete balance at our bankers!” 

His biographer is no dull, heavy - footed 
cicerone, dragging weary, loitering totrists 
through the more secluded and mysterious 
avenues of his inexplicable career, but an ea- 
ger, loving enthusiast and friend, who with an 
instinctive sympathy, delights to exhibit the 
intricate beauties that only intimate fellow- 
ship can ever reveal. 

He starts out with a clear, succcint history 
of Thoreau’s early life and career, and with 
dainty, poetic nicety, selects the incidents 
most relevant and picturesque in his child- 
hood, even from his birth in ‘‘ the old - fash. 
ioned house on the Virginia road, with its 
roof nearly reaching to the ground in the 
rear, which still remains as it was when Hen- 
ry David Thoreau first saw the light in the 
easternmost of its upper chambers.”’... .“* He 
drove his cow to pasture barefvot, like other 
village boys, and was known among the lads 
of his age as one who did not fear mud or 
water, nor paused to lift his followers over 
the ditch.’’ Further on, in young manhood, 
it is said of him: ‘* He did not live to health, 
or exercise, or dissipation, but to work ; his 
diet spare, his vigor supreme, his toil inces- 
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sant. Not one man in a million loses so few 
of the hours of his life....It was from out 
the shadow of his toil he looked into light 
....on his return from a journey, he not 
only completed his pack of flowers, shells, 
seeds, and other treasures, but liberally con- 
tributed every fine or pleasant or desirable 
experience to those who needed, as the milk- 
weed distributes its lustrous silken seeds.’’ 

The author discriminates with great clear- 
néss ; his style is pleasing and accessible, and 
harmonizes well with the freshness and vigor 
of the writer of whom he treats. His work 
is the study of the man, rather than a biog- 
raphy, and he prefers to exhibit the striking 
peculiarities of character, by incident and 
anecdote, rather than by cold, steady - faced 
summarizing. As, forinstance, where he says: 
**An early anecdote remains of his being 
told at three years that he must die, as well 
as the men in the catechism. He said he 
did not want to die, but was reconciled ; yet, 
coming in from coasting, he said ‘ he did not 
want to die and go to heaven, because he 
could not carry his sled with him; for the 
boys said, as it was not shod with iron, it was 
not worth a cent.’ This answer prophesied 
the future man, who never could, nor did 
believe in a heaven to which he could not 
carry his views and principles, some of which 
were not shod with the vanity of this world, 
and pronounced worthless. In his later life, 
on being conversed with about leaving here 
as a finality, he replied that ‘he thought he 
should not go away from here.’ ”’ 

Mr. Channing evinces the warmest and 
broadest sympathy with the great poet - nat- 
uralist. Enthusiastic admiration is apt to 
stretch accuracy to a dangerous tension, but in 
the work before us, we have evidently a gen- 
uine portrait and no mere fancy sketch. The 
lines are life-like and natural, the deductions 
reasonable and philosophical. 

‘*Thoreau,’’ says the author, “lived a 
true life in having his own belief in it. We 
may profitably distinguish between that sham 
egotism which sets itself above all other val- 
ues, and that loyal faith in our instincts on 
which all sincere living rests. His life was a 
healthy utterance, a free and vital progress, 
joyous and serene, and thus proving its val- 
ue. If he passed by forms that others hold, 
it was because his time and means were in- 
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vested elsewhere. To do one thing well, to 
persevere, and accomplish one thing perfect- 
ly, was his faith; and he said that fame was 
sweet, ‘as the evidence that the effort was a 
success.’ ”” 

Speaking of his loyalty to professed friend- 
ships, the author thus beautifully writes: 
‘*He meant friendship, and meant nothing 
else, and stood by it without the slightest 
abatement; not veering as a weathercock 
with each shift of a friend’s fortune, or like 
those who bury their early friendships in or- 
der to gain room for fresh corpses.”’ 

In reading the exquisite extracts from Tho- 
reau, which Channing has deftly interwoven 
throughout the volume, the impulse to quote 
is almost irresistible. Prose was never drap- 
ed in more dainty poetic garb: ‘*What a 
world we live in! Where are the jewelers’ 
shops? There is nothing handsomer than a 
snow-flake and a dew-drop. I may say that 
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the Maker of the world exhausts his skill with 
each snow-flake and dew-drop that he sends 
down. We think that the one mechanically 
coheres, and that the other simply flows to- 
gether and falls; but in truth they are the 
product of enthusiasm, the children of an 
ecstacy, finished with the artist’s utmost 
skill.” 

Again, in speaking of a class of writ- 
ers, Thoreau says: ‘* Their sentences are not 
concentrated and nutty— sentences which 
suggest far more than they say, which have 
an atmosphere about them, which do not re- 
port an old, but make a new impression ; sen- 
tences which suggest on many things, and 
are as durable as a Roman aqueduct; to 
frame these — that is the ar¢ of writing.’’ 

Mr. Channing has done rich service to lit- 
erature and to mankind, both in the matter 
and manner of this most interesting and 
charming work. 
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